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HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


THE OPERA SEASON OF 1866 WILL COMMENCE ON 


SATURDAY NEXT, APRIL 7th. 
Box Office of the Theatre Open Daily for Subscribers, from Ten till Six. 


RYSTAL PALACE.—THIS DAY.—SATURDAY 


CONCERT and PROMENADE.—Madame Parepa, Herr Reichardt, and Mr. 

Santley. Herr Danreuther. Admission, Half-a-Crown, or by Guinea Season Tickets, 

Nore.—Reserved Seats at the Palace. The demand for these being always far in 
excess of supply, early application is essential, 


PERA SEASON, 1866.—MR. BUBB begs to announce 

to his patrons and the De that he has to LET, for the ensuing Season, some 

of the Best PRIVATE BOXES and STALLS at the ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA 

and HER MAJESTY'S THEATRE, either for the whole subscription, alternate 
weeks, or by the night.—G. Busp’s Library, 167, New Bond Street, W. 


EW PHILHARMONIC CONCERTS, St. James’s-hall. 
—Conductor, Dr. Wy._ps.—Subseribers are respectfully informed that the 
IFTEENTH SEASON will Commence in April next. The subscription is for five 
grand Vocal and Instrumental on aoscmga | evenings, and five grand 
public rehearsals, on the previous Saturday afternoons. Terms: Stalls and first row 
balcony, £2 2s.; second row balcony, £1 lls. 6d. The orchestra will be on the same 
grand scale as in previous seasons, and will consist of the most eminent instru- 
mentalists, The stalls of subscribers of last season will be reserved for them until 
February 1st, after which date all unclaimed stalls will be offered by priority of 
oprioniion to new subscribers. Subscribers’ names are received by the Hon. Sec., W. 
. NiquoLys, Esq., at 33, Argyll Street, W.; Messrs. Chappel and Co., 50, New 
Bond Street; Messrs. Lamborn Cock and Co., New Bond Street; Messrs. Ollivier, 
Old Bond Street ; Messrs. Hutchings and Romer, 9, Conduit Street, W.; and by Mr. 
Austin, ticket office, St. James's-hail.—W. Gragrr Ntcwoits, Hon, Sec. 


T. JAMES’S HALL.—MR. AUSTIN has the honor 
to announce that his BENEFIT CONCERT will take place on Monday Even- 
ing, April 9th, 1866, commencing at Eight o’clock. Madame Parepa, Miss Edmonds, 
Mille. Nina Dario, and Madame Sainton-Dolby. Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. Dawson, Mr. 
Chaplin ag and Mr. J. G, Patey. Contra-Basso, Signor Gilardoni; Cornet-a- 
Pistons, Mr. Reynolds, Solo Cornet at Mr, Alfred Mellon’s Promenade Concerts ; 
Pianoforte, Mr. J. F. Barnett. The Band of the Coldstream Guards (by kind per- 
mission of Colonel Mark Wood). Conductors—Mr. Benedict and Mr, Ganz. Sofa 
Stalls, 6s.; Family Ticket (to admit four) £1 1s.; Balcony, 3s.; Area, 2s.; Admission, 
One Shilling. Tickets may be obtained of all Musicseilers, and at Mr, Austin's 
Ticket Office, 28, Piccadilly. 


UNDER DISTINGUISHED PATRONAGE. 
ADLLES. EMILIE and CONSTANCE GEORGI 


have the honour to announce their First Matinée Musicale this season, assisted 
by eminent artists, will take place Wednesday, April 25th, at the Beethoven Rooms, 
76, Harley Street, where tickets may be obtained of the Madlles, Gzorat, 


LS ie REICHARDT will Sing Herr Goldberg’s new 
song, THE REPROACH (‘Si vous n’avez rien & me dire"), at the Lecture 
Hall, Highbury New Park, April 6th, 


M®: GEORGE JEFFERYS will sing the new song, 


“ Outside her window,” (composed by W. Wapsworts) at Hayes, April 20th. 


M ISS FANNY ARMYTAGE will sing the Sopratio 

partin “JOSHUA,” at the Concert of the Classical Harmonist's Society, 
6th April. Letters, respecting Oratorios, Concerts, ete., to be addressed to 15, Park 
Crescent, Stockwell, 8. 


He ENGEL will arrive in town, for the season, after 
: his continental engagements, on the 15th April. His Three Harmonium 
Recitals will take place at Messrs. CoLLARD's, 16, Grosvenor Street, on Tuesday, 15th 
May ; Monday, May 28th, and Monday, June 1ith. Letters and engagements to 
Messrs. CHAPPELL and Co., 60, New Bond Street. 


MISS BERRY GREENING. 



































ADAME LAURA BAXTER will Sing “The Fairy’s 
ineosing Apel ath ct Pine ee! Hewny Smazr) throughout her provincial tour, com- 


Ms MATHILDA BAXTER will play Ascuzn’s 
tesla Rye eae poas* ALORS weet evn 


MLLE. SEZZI. 
MLL. SEZZI, Professor of Singing, has a few hours in 


the week disengaged. Mdlle. Szzzt can also accept engagements for concerts, 
Soirées, &c.—Address, 22, Upper George Street, Sreenelen Square, W. 


ERR REICHARDT will sing at the Crystal Palace 
Concert, THIS DAY, Saturday, March 24th, his New Song, “‘ My Heart's 
the Highlands,” and ‘* Un aura Amorosa,” (Cosi fan tutte) Mozart. 


MR. EMILE BERGER. 
M:: EMILE BERGER begs to announce to his friends 


and Pupils, that, after having completed his engag ts in Scotland, at the 
end of April, he will return to London for the season, All eommunications, rela‘ive 
to Pianoforte Lessons, Concerts, Soirées, &c., may be ad to him, at Messrs, 
Doncan Davison and Co.'s, 244, Regent Street, London.—Glasgow, March 31st, 1866. 


THE PAGANINI REDIVIVUS. 


LL Letters for Concerts, Soirées, &., &c., must be 


addressed to Henry Apams, Esq., (Sole Agent) 10, Hemmings Row, St. 
Martin’s Lane, where they will receive prompt attention. 


M88 ELLEN BLISS (Pianiste), Pupil of Mr. Benedict, 
All communications to be addressed to her, care of Messrs. Duncan Davison 
and Co., 244, Regent Street. 


MR. CARRODUS. 


R. OARRODUS begs to announce his return to town. 
Address—2, Park Place West, Gloucester Gate, Regent's Park, N.W. 


R. BRINLEY RICHARDS will Return from Paris on 

Friday, April 6th. Letters, respecting Concerts and Pupils, to be addressed 

to his residence, No. 6, St. Mary Abbott’s Terrace, Kensington ; or 6, New Burling- 
ton Street, Regent Street. 


ADAME PAREPA will sing a new Aria, by Traventt, 

“ Tue NIGHTINGALE’S TRILL,” by Ganz, and “ My Lapy rue Countess,” with 

Madame Weiss and Miss Pater, at Mrs. H. St. Lecer's Soiree Musicale, on Wed- 
nesday Evening, April 4th, at 5, Cleveland Row, St. James's Palace. 


M®: HENRY HAIGH begs to announce his removal 



































from Euston Road, to No. 2, Burghley Road, Highgate Road, N.W. 





in Weber’s Grand Opera of Der Freischutz, at Astley's Theatre, on Monday 
next, and every evening until further notice. 


ADAME HAIGH-DYER will make her first appear- 


ance in London these four years, and sustain the part of Agnes in Weber's 


M&. HENRY HAIGH will sustain the part of Rodolph 





Grand Opera of Der , at Astley’s Theatre, on Monday next, and every 


evening until further notice. 


ILLIE PAPE—Honored by the command of H.R.H. 
the Prince of Wales—will continue his TOUR through the Provinces. 
Address—No. 9, Soho-square, W. 


i ng MLLES. EMILIE and CONSTANCE GEORGI 








have the honour to announce their return to town for the season, All com- 
munications, ane eee for Concerts, Oratorios, Soirees, &c., to be 
addressed to them, 76, ley Street, Cavendish Square, W. 


R. FRANK ELMORE wie sing his new song, “ 4 
Fairy Lillan,” ot the Marylebone, Intiiation, Aeil 3rd Ryze Arms, 
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HERR REICHARDT. 
RR REICHARDT begs to announce his ARRIVAL 


in Town for the season. Address, 10, Somerset Street, Portman Square, W. 


M8 FLORENCE DE COUROY will sing Watuace’s 


** Song of May,” at Croydon, April 5th, and at Hythe, April 25th, 








MR. CHARLES ADAMS 
AVING accepted an Engagement as first principal Tenor 
at the King’s Theatre, Berlin, until the 1st May next, all letters respecting 
engagements in the United Kingdom, for Operas, Concerts, and Oratorios, after that 
date are to be addressed to Mr. Marin Cawoop, 37, Mornington Road, Regent’s 
Park, N.W. 





DUNDEE, 
YVopaniere visiting Scotland may hear of engagements 


for the Dundee Monday Popular Concerts by applying to Dr. Curr, Musical 
Director and Organist, Kinna nd Hall, Dundee. 


ADEMOISELLE PAULE GAYRARD PACINI 

(First Prize of Piano from the Conservatoire de Paris) begs to announce her 

arrival in London for the season, All communications, respecting engagements, 
lessons, or soirées, to be addressed, No. 1, George Street, Portman Square, 


Ft VALSE, published this day, splendidly illustrated. 
Composed by R. Minton Taytor. Price 4s. 
Boosry & Co., Holles Street, London. 


IOLINS AND VIOLIN MAKERS.—On the Ist of 
March was published, A DICTIONARY of the GREAT ITALIAN 
ARTISTES, their Followers and Imitators to the present time; with Essays on 
their characteristics, qualities, tone, value, classification, &c. By J. PRancg, Jun. 


Price 3s. 6d. 
London: LoneMan and Co, Sheffield: all Music and Booksellers. 














Just Published (Gratis). 
HE GREAT CRINOLINE QUESTION solved by 


Her Majesty THE EMPRESS OF THE FRENCH. Ladies should at once 
obtain Gratis of their Draper or Corset Maker, THOMSON'S new Illustration 
showing the veritable ** MODE DE L'IMPERATRICE.” 


RANZ ABT’S NEW SONGS AND BALLADS, 

composed expressly for his publishers, the Messrs. Roprrr Cocks and Co, 

Qs. 6d. each: —To-morrow, Ever Thine, Fortune with a Smiling Face, Buttercups and 

Daisies, The Old, Old Tale, My Early Home, The Love's Spell, Parting Song, When 

Stars are in the quiet skies, Good Morning, The Bonnie Bird, The Voice of Night, 

Sparkling with Gems, Fairy Chimes, I cannot bear to say farewell, Stay gentle morn, 
Falling Leaves, Oh! Ye Tears, Kathleen Aroon, and The Sacred Day, 3s. 


EW VOCAL DUETS BY FRANZ ABT :—A Forest 


Ramble, 3s.; The Swallows Come, Oh! ye Tears, and Kathleen Aroon, each 
2s.6d. London: Rospert Cocks and Co,, New Burlington Street, 


Now Ready, 
RINLEY RICHARD’S CELEBRATED WELSH 


FANTAISIE for the Pianoforte, performed by the composer at Mr. Ransford’s 
Concert, also at Mr. Jullien’s, with wonderful success, and eliciting a perfect furore, 4s. 


London: Rosert Cooks and Co., New Burlington Street, W. 


THE ART OF SINGING. 
‘Wallworth’s Course of Study and Practice for 


THE VOIOB. 
NEW, ORIGINAL, AND MODERN. 
Full music size, 7s. 


London: HamMonp and Co., (late Jullien’s) 5, Vigo eg and of the Author, 
at his residence, 86, Wimpole Street, W. 











HORTON C. ALLISON’S NEW COMPOSITIONS 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 


LE FANTOME. Etude Romanesque - = = = -« 

MARATHON. March = = = © =&= #© #© # « 

LA PLEUR DE LIS: Valse Joyeuse © © © «= « 
London: AvGEngr and Co., 86, Newgate Street. 





Nearly Ready, 


THE REPROACH, 


(“Si yous n’avez rien & me dire,”) 


Sung by 
HERR REICHARDT, 
Composed by 
J. P. GOLDBBRG, 
Price 4s. 


London: Douxoan Davison and Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 





CONCORDIA. 


Director—MR. VOLCKMANN. 


Rehearsals Every TUESDAY of Unperformed and Unfamiliar 
Masterpieces, 


Theorist and Curator of Scores, Dr. FLOWERS. 
ORGANIST—MR. A. CARDER. 


For Membership and Prospectuses apply at Rehearsals, or at 9, 
Exeter Hall (Mr. Surman’s); or, by letter, to Mr. Harrz, Hon, Sec., 
101, Bishopsgate Within, E.C. 











Non-performing Members can now be Enrolled. 





Priya dE 
MORNING & EVENING SERVICE, 
BY DR. FLOWERS, 


Complete, One Shilling ; or, in Six separate numbers, 3d. each 





Novello and Co., 35, Poultry; or, 69, Dean Street, 
Soho, London. 


FRANK ELMORE’S NEW SONGS. 
“FAIRY FAIRY LILIAN.” 


Poetry by Tennyson, 3s. 
‘WERE THIS WORLD ONLY MADE FOR ME.” 
Poetry by the Princess Amelia. 3s. 
Sung every where, with the greatest success, by the Composer. 
London: Duwxoan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street. 


AULD LANG SYNE. 


Avpgrt Dawes’ arrangement for the Pianoforte:of this popular melody is published 
Price 5s., by Duncan Davison and Oo., 244, Segue Street. : 











NEW BARYTONE SONG, 
“THE LIGHTHOUSE.” 
The Words by Miss Emity Hamu, 

The Music by 
JOSEPH F. DUGGAN. 

Price 3s, 

London: Duncan Davisow and Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


W. H. GOODBAN. 
“TYROLIEBNN B,” 


From OFrensacn’s Oprreta, “ LE 66,” 
For the Pianoforte, by ; 
W. H GOODBAN. 
Price 4s. 

“Mr, Goodban is an elegant writer for the pianoforte, His are always 
them ‘without eft, Offntedh's sparkling * Tyrolicnne’ is « perfect litle gem, and 
made the most of."—Choir, rem ” sr 

London: Duncan Davison & Go., 244, Regent Street, 
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FELIX-MENDELSSOHN-BARTHOLDY.* 
(Continued from page 181.) 


With regard to the successes achieved abroad, this year, by 
Mendelssohn’s works, it must be mentioned that his 42nd Psalm 
was given at the Swiss Musical Festival in Basle (6th to 9th July), 
as well as, together with his Meeresstille und gliickliche Fahrt, at 
the Musical Festival of the Palatinate in Spire, affecting the audi- 
ence more than any of the other compositions, and creating 

uine enthusiasm. St. Paul, also, was performed under Men- 
delssobn’s own direction, on the 8th July, at the North-German 
Musical Festival, Schwerin ; under the direction of Herr Schmidt, 
Chorrector, on the 20th September, at Reichenberg in Bohemia; for 
a charitable purpose at the beginning of October, in Dresden ; and, 
on the 26th October, in the room of the Theatre, Mayence. 

In the year 1841, the first thing to be recorded is again the rey 
active taken by Mendelssohn in the concerts. At the 12t 
Subscription Concert, on the 14th January, he played Beethoven’s 
Pianoforte Concerto in G major. Speaking of this  algpanaagee 
the critic of the Neue Zeitschrift fir Musik says: ‘*The gem of 
this day’s concert was Beethoven’s Concerto. The musical director, 
Herr Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, played it. ‘There are many works, 
passed over by individuals of limited capacity, which owe their 
resurrection to him, and he has now brought to light this 
composition, perhaps Beethoven's greatest Pianoforte Concerto, 
inferior in none of its three movements to the well-known E flat 
major concerto. The cadences interwoven by Mendelssohn in the 
two movements were, as usual, separate masterpieces within a 
masterpiece, the return to the orchestra being, in both cases, 
surprisingly tender and new. ‘The audience were very uproarious 
after the Concerto.” From the 13th to the 16th Subscription 
Concerts were again Historical Concerts, the programmes being 
made up from the works of the first heroes of German composition, 
Bach, Handel, Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven. The plan followed 
on the present occasion appeared better adapted than that formerly 
probe to advance historical knowledge, for at each concert only 
one, or, at most, two masters were represented. By selection, 
arrangement, direction, and active participation, these concerts 
were completely the work of Mendelssohn. At the first, he played 
Bach’s Chromatic Fantasia, and a Theme with Variations by 
Handel, dating from the year 1720; at the third, he performed 
the D minor Concerto, and some Songs, by Mozart ; while,‘ at the 
fourth, he accompanied Madame Schroder-Devrient in ‘* Adelaide,” 
and conducted—the D minor Symphony. -The latter was more 
warmly received than ever by the audience. But the execution 
was particularly spirited. Mendelssohn’s acute perception had 
managed to produce some new effects. ‘‘ Thus,” says the critic in 
the paper cited above, ‘‘ we heard, in the Scherzo, a tone we had 
never heard before; a single D of a bass trombone there pro- 
duces an astounding effect, and imparts quite a new life to the 
passage.” Out of consideration for those of my readers who are 
not ozo musicians, I must unfortunately renounce the idea of 
quoting at length the extremely interesting and judiciously selected 
pogesens of these concerts. One only: that of the Haydn 

concert, shall be adduced as documentary evidence, so to speak. 
It comprised : Introduction, Recitative, Aria, and Chorus from 
The Creation; the “ Kaiser-Quartet ;” the Motet: “Du bist’s, 
dem Ruhm und Ehre gebiihret ;” Symphony in B flat major ; and 
the ‘‘ Hunt” and * Vintage ” from the Seasons. Any one in 
the least degree familiar with Papa Haydn’s works, will allow 
that it would have been impossible to make a more judicious, a 
more characteristic, and, at the same time, more enjoyable selec- 
tion. But it was not merely these Historical Concerts which 
were interesting; nearly every one of the usual concerts brought 
with it something, having especial connection, moreover, with 
Mendelssohn. At the seventh concert, thanks to a sudden, and on 
this oceasion very fortunate fit of hoarseness, of which Fraiilein 
Schloss was the victim, we heard, in place of the music that should 
have been sung by her, Eichendorff’s wonderful Hunting-song : 

Wer hat dich, du schéner Wald, aufgebaut so hoch da droben ? ” 
The text is of itself extraordinarily beautiful, but Mendelssohn’s 





* “A Memorial for His Friends.” By W. A. Lampapius. Translated 
expressly for The Musical World by J. V. Brrwaeman. (Reproduction 





music has imparted to it such additional inspiration that the song 
must for ever find a response in all losling Patria Indeed, it has 
already made its way half round the globe. Everywhere is to be 
heard the line: “‘ Lebe wohl, du schéner Wald,” with its profoundly 
touching strain. When the spring returns, when the Krrest puts 
forth its fresh foliage, shall we still sing it, shall we be able to 
listen to it without tears!—At the nineteenth Subscription Concert 
it was our rare good fortune to hear Herr Schmidt, tenor at the 
theatre, sing Beethoven’s series of songs : ‘‘ An die ferne Geliebte.” 
Mendelssohn accompanied him, both singer and player understand- 
ing each other so well that this delicious lyric of the feelings was 
executed in a style absolutely perfect. At the twentieth concert, 
Madame Schrider-Devrient, then fulfilling a star engagement, 
cw 8 several songs, Mendelssohn’s ‘“‘Suleika” being one. In 
obedience to an uproarious request for something more, she added, 
with rather more coquetry than was appropriate, but with a clever 
allusion to Mendelssohn, the song: “ Es ist bestimmt in Gottes 
Rath,” where the words : 


“ Doch muss Du dieses recht verstehen, 
Wenn Menschen auseinandergehen, 
So sagen sie auf Widersehn,” 


were naturally, amid loud manifestations of delight, applied by the 
artist and the audience to Mendelssohn himself, all kinds of reports 
being then current about his receiving an appointment in Berlin. 
Unfortunately, the hour of separation was really destined to strike 
very shortly afterwards, but it was, also—on that occasion, at least— 
not long before the next meeting. On the 31st March, at a concert 
given by Clara Schumann for the benetit of the Orchestral Pension 
Fund, Mendelssohn played with that lady a Duet of his own, thus 
entwining a most graceful flower in the garland belonging to the 
fair and talented artist. At the same concert, he conducted, also, 
a new Symphony by Robert Schumann. In addition to all this, 
he had taken an active part in most of the Quartet-Evenings of his 
friend David. 

After all that Mendelssohn had written and done, it might have 
been supposed he could never do anything greater. Yet he did. 
The most striking proof of his talent as a conductor still remained. 
Ever since about the middle of February, or perhaps somewhat 
sooner, he had been training a monster chorus of dilettanti, male 
and female, especially the latter, in Bach’s Passionsmusik, a Hercu- 
lean task, despite the unusual willingness displayed, and the great 
amount of musical knowledge possessed by some of the Leipsic 
amateurs. The conductor had, it is true, the spirit of a Hercules, 
but this was lodged in a very delicate body, the powers of endur- 
ance manifested by the latter being frequently a matter of 
surprise. What an immense amount of trouble and patience was 
required for the first double chorus alone, so fearfully difficult, 
with its questions thrown in so strangely now and then, but so 
powerfully effective! At the first two or three rehearsals of the 
chorus, the scene of confusion was really comical, and even Men- 
delssohn, despite the highly serious subject, could not refrain from 
hearty laughter. But he did not rest, until each of these questions 
stood out in unmistakable relief, and the whole chorus was perfectl 
clear and connected. As he did with this chorus he did with all 
the rest, and, when the notes were right, proceeded to work up the 

uliar character in which each separate piece should be sung. 
e bestowed especial care upon the chorales. They had to be ren- 
dered with the greatest devoutness and. tenderness, and generally 
very piano. All these rehearsals were indescribably interesting 
and instructive. But the members of the chorus were very liber- 
ally rewarded for their trouble. When the solos were added at 
the last rehearsal, everyone was Fry ee at the profundity and 

deur of the meyer’ We could ee boast of having, in some 

egree, understood this composition, the greatest written in an 
a The performance took place on Palm Sunday, the 4th April, 
1841, in the Thomaskirche, lighted up for the occasion, and was 
for the benefit of the Bach Memorial. Since Bach himself con- 
ducted his Passionsmusik, in the same church, on Good Friday, 
1728, it had never been heard in Leipsic. The impression it 
produced upon the numerous auditory was unmistakably a mighty 
and profound one. If the music was not yet, or, perhaps, no 
longer, understood by the — , it certainly left in all 
the purifying influence of Sublimity and Moral Grandeur. 





interdicted). 


(To be continued.) 
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MUSIC FOR GENTLE AND SIMPLE. 
(From the ‘* Atheneum,” Jan. 4, 1845.) 


The relations of the artists with society have greatly changed in 
England since the days when “the Italian gentlewoman who would not 
be kissed’ was exhibited as a rarity by Killigrew, and chronicled as a 
new-fangled luxury by Pepys—since a rivalry between Cuzzoni and 
Faustina could set the fashionable world on fire, and the “ Ladies’ La- 
mentation for the loss of Senesino ” was shown up in Bickham’s ‘ Musical 
Entertainer,’ by the H. B. of the eighteenth century. That there is still 
“ furore” left in the world, the recent pregresses of Malibran, Liszt, 
and Rubini prove; but that Patronage—as the word used to be under- 
stood—has been in some measure exchanged for Intercourse, we have 
frequent opportunities for observing. Need we here repeat, that con- 
ceiving, as we do, the old isolated condition of artists to be a relic of the 
feudalism of bygone times—that holding them entitled to a place in 
the world, not as “ inspired idiots,” but as reasonable beings—our best 
efforts have been always directed to raise the general tone of accom 
plishment as well as appreciation? The 


—mere musician, scraper of cut wire, 


has now but a sorry chance, even as regards the exercise of his own pro™ 
fession and the gathering up of its profits, when the choice lies between 
him and one whom habits of observation and cultivation have rendered 
capable of bearing a part in other worlds beside his own. Good taste 
and gentlemanly demeanour, if not high intellectual attainment, are in- 
dispensable now-a-days. Best of all, the general standard of morality 
is higher; and, let the idolaters of “ Genius in its lunes ” say what they 
will, not one flight of fancy need therefore be sacrificed, nor one 
brilliant thought suppressed. 

But though it can never be supposed that we recommend mean or 
mercenary aims to the artist, it is needful at this particular epoch, when 
new undertakings are propounded, to ask, whether there be not too 
much of that spirit abroad which invites him—in the style royal—to be 
the benefactor instead of the benefited? It is really painful to advert 
to the doings of some great persons who pass off their wish to procure 
choice amusements at cheap rate for friendship and sympathy with the 
artist. Yet there are houses—rated highly in the Red Book—which 
subsist for entertainment on the alms they can “ beg, borrow, or steal” 
out of unwary foreigners; and thrive thereupon toa point at which even 
the more experienced are awed, for policy’s sake, into conformity. 
Would that musicians generally had more moral courage—(twin brother 
of genuine courtesy)—but would that some of their patrons, so-called, 
had more nobility! The lack-a-daiscal raptures of the Fools of Quality, 
which Swift and Hogarth satirized, were surely better than the anxious 
civility of Mendicants of Rank. It is sad, too, to see artists lending 
themselves to an intercourse so unequal and so degrading; to hear of 
cheap concerts for the aristocracy,jwhere the genius, which is voted to 
be beyond all remuneration, is paid with sweet words. What a displace- 
ment is here! What an obligation laid on the wrong parties! Even 
supposing the existence of an indirect bargain, that, for such and such 
“suit and service,” the artist is to be requited with so much “ counte- 
nance” on some future occasion, there is something equivocal in this 
conjunction of performer and listener destructive of proper independence 
in the one, and honest, unbiassed sympathy in the other. We are no 
advocates for exclusive music; on the contrary, we would have the best 
fruits of the Art popularized, and rendered accessible by every con- 
ceivable device; we would encourage every combination of artists among 
themselves for purposes of Art—cligue being barred out as zealously as 
discord—we would qualify them for an equal and generous intercourse 
with the refined intelligences of all classes; but it seems to us as unfair 
to lure them into entertaining, on reduced terms, those best able to re- 
munerate them, as it would be preposterous to call on the nobility to 
throw open their picture-galleries, and parks, and pineries, to the gen- 
tlemen of the Philharmonic orchestra, and the ladies of the Opera stage. 
To confound “love” and “ money” in any given business transaction 
between the rich and the less rich is ridiculously absurd, and must end 
in mutual estrangement and loss of respect. 

The necessity for offering remarks like the above has been long pre- 
sent to us; that they are not mistimed, we think, is warranted by the 
ry caw now in circulation, and advertized in the daily papers, of 
“ A Musical Union,” to be held under the direction of Mr. Ella, at that 
gentleman’s residence, under the presidency of H.R.H. the Duke of 
Cambridge, the patronage of the Earl of Westmoreland, the Earl of 
Falmouth, Viscount Templeton, Viscount Adare, Lord Saltoun, Sir 
George Clerk, Sir Andrew Barnard, Sir John Campbell, and a distin- 
guished committee, the object of which is to give Matinées of the 
choicest instrumental chamber music, once a fortnight, from February 
to August—or, to count by the almanac, thirteen concerts—‘' one guinea 
being paid on receiving the card of membership !” * 


* About 1s. 73d. a concert! , 














The “Musical Union,” the public are informed, ‘will be conducted in 
the same spirit—with every improvement of which the idea is sus 
ceptible—as the Réunions Musicales of Mr. Ella last season, when the 
following artistes honoured him with their company—Messrs. Mendels- 
sohn, Costa, Lablache, Moscheles, Dohler, Benedict, Thalberg, Ernst, 
Sivori, Piatti, Sainton, Joachim, Hausmann, Meyer, Offenbach, man 
Kiallmark, Puzzi, Mohlenfeldt, Rousselot, Barret, Ormsby, Lazarus, 
Guynemer, Thomas, Hill, Dragonetti, Goffrie, Schulz, Osborne, Tol- 
becque, F. Cramer, Bosen, Lucas, Hancock, Macfarren, Hatton, Good- 
ban, Howell, Ribas and J. B. Cramer.” The Réunions referred to were 
private parties, at which all the above artists (save perhaps Sigs. Costa 
and Lablache) performed—and gratuitously. Are we then to under- 
stand, that now, when the undertaking has assumed a professional form- 
the same artists wil] perform professionally? Let us look into the matter 
more closely. We will assume that the Director makes to the “ Musical 
Union ” a free gift of his time, services, and rooms (the latter alone in- 
volving a present worth some fifty guineas) without thought of remune- 
ration, past, present, ortocome. Still the mere current expenses of the 
undertaking (including the publication of a ‘‘Record,” which is to 
commemorate the proceedings of the Society) can hardly be less than 
four to five guineas a concert. We will assume the Union to number 
two hundred members, the largest number which can be accommodated 
in a private room—thus only eleven guineas a concert are left for the 
chamber musicians! How are we to reconcile this with paying, at their 
usual scale of remuneration, the professors named on the above list ? 
Why, any single one of the first five pianists here named (not to begin 
with the Ernsts and Sivoris) would of his sole self more than absorb the 
whole disposable sum : so that if two artists were wanted in concert, the 
Musical Union must speedily become the Musical Ruin. But instru- 
menta] chamber music demands three, four, five, up to nine execu- 
tants : —not all, indeed, equally high in the scale of remuneration. If 
therefore, the Thalbergs and the Ernsts are to be heard, it must be gra- 
tuitously, or on abated terms; and the question naturally arises, how far 
the high names of President, Vice-president, and Committee are 
brought to bear on the negotiation ? it being recollected that these are 
no benefit meetings, at which one artist borrows of another the help he 
is willing to return—but exhibitions of the choicest master-works, de- 
manding the most elaborate training and the most careful rehearsal, for 
the delectation or the instruction of some of the highest personages in 
the kingdom. 

Allied to the principle which we have here denounced, is the call, 
too often peremptory, made on artists for charitable purposes! There is 
something ungraceful, at best, in the rich carrying the begging-box, 
and soliciting aid from those who are comparatively poor; in the strait- 
laced asking favours from a class they are accustomed to decry ; but it 
should be held disgraceful whenever it is not warranted by a contribu- 
tion more than proportioned to the fruits of the musician’s time thus 
demanded from him; ‘The plea, or bait, of such charitable deeds 
serving as an advertisement, is too unworthy to be advanced, or listened 
to. Few persons, from time immemorial, have been more open-handed 
and open-hearted than the Artist. We would strengthen this disposi- 
tion; but it should be by protecting his free will; by placing him on 
that equality among his fellows to which an honourable remuneration 
for his labours, from those able to remunerate, is essential. 





Winpsor.—At the third concert of the Choral Society, Mendelssohn’s 
St. Paul was given with fair success. Master Hancock, Mr. Briggs, and 
Mr. Hunt were the principal singers. Mr. Garrall of Egham led the band 
for Mr. Gunniss, who was engaged at the concert of the Philharmonic 
Society in London. A performance of the Messiah has been given at 
St. Mark’s School with Mrs. Sydney Smith, Miss Palmer Lisle, Miss 
Kellner, Mr. Dyson, and Mr. Briggs as principal vocalists. The 
choir of Holy Trinity, with assistance from other societies, sang the 
choruses. Mr. F. Bridge was conductor. Mr. Montem Smith has 
lately given a lecture on ‘Old English Ballads” before the members 
of the Windsor and Eton Literary Institution with success. Both the 
lecture and musical illustrations gave evident pleasure to a large and 
attentive audience. 


Sroxe-upon-Trenr.—Mrs. John Macfarren gave the first of three 
evenings at the pianoforte in the principal town-halls of this borough, 
last Monday, March 19th, at Loughton, to a warm and appreciative 
audience, as was evidenced by the interest with which her performances 
were listened to. She was assisted by Miss Robertine Henderson, 
whose expressive and animated singing was greatly admired in 
Mozart’s setting of a song by Goethe, in Macfarren’s ballad from The 
Soldier’s Legacy, and in * Comin’ thro’ the rye”—the last two 
encored, Mrs. John Macfarren was greeted with loud and prolonged 
applause in Weber's ‘‘ Moto Continuo,” Beethoven's Moonlight Sonata, 
and the “ Butterfly” of Brissac, whose “ Scottish Fantasia” she was 
compelled to repeat, 
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CIVIL SERVICE MUSICAL SOCIETY. 


Is the Civil Service Musical Society, which entertained a select com- 
pany in the Hanover-square Rooms the other night, with an agreeable 
concert of vocal and instrumental music, the old Amateur Society un- 
der anew name? It is to be hoped that such is not the case. The 
more amateurs study and tice music for their own amusement, and 
the oftener they invite their friends to judge of their oe the 
better. They become better able to appreciate the finished per- 
formances of professional musicians, to distinguish what is good from 
what is mediocre or bad in art, and thereby to contribute towards its 
advancement. But when they act the part of professors, appeal to the 
outside world, exact payment for the periodical exhibition of their 
talents, and invite public criticism, they place themselves in a mani- 
festly false position. We believe that the Civil Service Musical 
Society may be credited with having no such intentions. The mem- 
bers of the orchestra, with few exceptions, and the members of the 
choir, without an exception, are, we understand, members also of the 
Civil Service ; and they could scarcely devote their leisure hours more 
pleasantly—more profitably, indeed—than in meeting at fixed dates for 
the practice of vocal and instrumental music of a higher class than 
ordinarily finds a welcome in drawing-room circles. Their orchestra 
is numerically strong, and evidently contains, both in the “ string” and 
the “ wind” departments, the elements of what may be trained into an 
efficient instrumental force. There are, too, excellent voices in the 
choir—altos, tenors, and A more competent superintendent 
of the first than Mr, Arthur 8. Sullivan, or one more experienced in 
what is requisite to guide the studies of the last than Mr. Foster, could 
not have been appointed. Under the circumstances it was no less a 
compliment to be summoned to the first concert of the Civil Service 
Society than an agreeable privilege to listen to what was for the greater 
part so excellent an amateur performance. After “‘ God save the 
Queen,” the orchestra played Mozart's overture to Die Zauberflote (why 
omit the definite article ‘« Die” in the printed programme ?). This was 
a bold beginning, but the result was highly creditable. A “ Gloria in 
excelsis,” ‘ O salutaris Hostia,” and ‘* Sanctus,” for men’s voices, by M. 
Gounod, then tested the capabilities of the choir; and the issue was so 
much to the satisfaction of the audience that they insisted upon a repe- 
tition of the “ O salutaris.” There was both vigour and light and shade 
in the execution of these not by any means elaborate pieces, which the 
singers evidently went through con amore. The “ Liederkreis” of 
Beethoven, carefully sung by Mr. Plater, is a task even fora Sims Reeves ; 
while the pianoforte accompaniment is as taxing to the player as the 
voice-part to the singer. The amateur who undertook the latter ac- 
complished it well, and we are sorry his name was not also published. 
Mendelssohn’s part-songs, ‘The Merry Wayfarer” and “Slumber, 
dearest” (semi-choir), were not quite so smoothly given as the pieces by M. 
Gounod ; nevertheless, the last was called for again. Mr. Bentham has 
a beautiful tenor voice, which was heard to much more advantage in 
Mr. Frederick Clay’s very graceful song, “‘ The shades of evening” (ac- 
companied by the nom ae” y than in a not very interesting air 
(‘ballata”) by Donizetti, “Il Pescatore’—which must not be con- 
founded with “‘ Di pescatore ignobile,” in Lucrezia Borgia. Besides 
possessing a volce to excite envy, Mr. Bentham has real musical feel- 
ing, and sings with expression as true as it is unaffected. The over- 
ture to Auber’s Fra Diavolo, at the end of the first part, was hardly 
80 successful as the far more trying overture at the commencement. 
But the receding prelude for the kettle drums, and the trumpet solo in 
the Allegro, are terrible ordeals for amateurs to brave. ‘The second 
part began with Gungl’s waltz, “ Soldaten Lieder,” one of those dance- 
pieces which approach nearest to the animation and tuneful flow of the 
elder Strauss, so long the delight of the Austrian capital. But to con- 
clude :—besides what has been named, there were two of Mr. J. L. Hat- 
ton’s part-songs (‘ Warrior's Song” and “ Absence”); a duet from 
Mercadante’s opera, Eliza e Claudio,—alotted to Messrs. Bentham and 
Swain ; a violoncello solo am a one “ Grimm”), played with con- 
siderable effect by Mr. Knobel, and accompanied by Mr. Arthur 8. 
Sullivan on the pianoforte ; the extremely well-aired glee, ‘“ Ye cloud- 
capt towers” (Stevens), for the choir; Beale’s madrigal, ‘“‘ What ho!” 
(semi-choir), and the Wedding March from Mendelssohn’s music to 
A Midsummer Night's Dream, 

By: next concert of the society is announced to be held “at the end 
th April or beginning of May,” in St. James’s Hall. The audience 
ere will possibly be of a less indulgent class; but “ Nil mortalibus 


arduum est,’ 





‘ Maprip.—Signor Tamberlik, writes the Gazette Musicale of Paris, has 
rought back the glorious days of the theatre of M. Caballero, and the 
Teceipts have gained a large augmentation by his engagement. He 
fie the ane p nai yd the Africaine on = 18th of aceh, sepeered 
; e on the 17th, and in Polinto on the 18th 
with Madame Galetti. , : 


ORPHEUS UNDER THE HAMMER. 


Without predicting that Britannia will ever be compelled to wear 
tinted spectacles as a protection from the rays of glory surrounding the 
name of Taylor, it is but proper for the lightly-clad feminine who sits on 
the edge of the fish-kettle lid shield to know that among her devoted 
**champions ” is one of the above numerous family. There have been, 
and, probably, will be, unworthy Taylors, but James of that clan has 
overcome every Brown, Jones, and Robinson in what is called the 
“ profession,” and is known throughout the Music-Hall world as the 
“ Champion Comic Singer” of England. 

Britons are sometimes cruelly oblivious of events contributing to the 
nation’s fame, and men may have forgotten the gentle Orpheus of so 
many infernal regions who sang his rival out of time, and (familiarly speak- 
ing) “into fits,” at a musical temple in Holborn a year or two back. On 
that’ momentous occasion the hall was crowded; “sociality” (as the 
Magisterial Norton described it) was promoted; and Mr. James Taylor 
was crowned king of that doleful tribe known as “ comigues.” The 
entire celebration was rendered still more memorable by a fight between 
divers of the visitors outside of the establishment, and a subsequent 
inquiry into that unlawful amusement by a police-magistrate. Mr. 
James Taylor, we must presume, has been cultivating those hardy 
plants, the laurel and the bay, ever since his installation, and recently 
appeared as principal in an extraordinarily sensational morning per- 
formance at Glasgow. 

J. T., possibly wishing to see into his professional future farther than 
usual, and, moreover, being anxious to ascertain his marketable value, 
conceived the extremely original idea of putting himself and his 
services up to public auction. The Champion’s arrangements are, in all 
probability, made up to Guy Fawkes’ day, the fifth of November next; 
for it was stated that he could not be at the beck and call of any specu- 
lative bidder till the sixth of that month. Great Britain’s tuneful son 
was declared at the service of any dealer in those rarities known as 
* comiques,” for a period of four calendar moons from the above date. 
The conditions under which J. T. undertook to edify the public in 
Aberdeen, Bullocksmithy, Penzance, or any remote spot where civiliza- 
tion and comic singing are supposed to go hand in hand, need not be 
explained here. Art, strictly speaking, has, fortunately, so very little 
to do with so-called “comic singing,” that it can hardly be said the 
dignity of music is insulted by ceremonies of this kind; and, as English 
wives have been disposed of in Smithfield, no surprise can surely be felt 
when a British minstrel selis himself, or the public, in Glasgow. The 
vocal prize was put up on the 23rd of February ata “ Mart,” and the 
proceedings were conducted by a qualified auctioneer. Bidders appear 
to have been few in number, which is hardly to be wondered at, asa 
Taylor on hand for four calendar months is a grave responsibility. 
Every enterprising Briton desiring a full view of the “little lot” he is 
called upon to bid for, the little lot aforesaid is generally held up to 
ridicule, contempt, or admiration, by an attendant slave. It is not to be 
suppdsed that the Champion performed this kindly office for himself, 
though he got up on the table, and occupied a chair next the gentleman 
who superintended this extraordinary “roup.” Both the “lot” and the 
auctioneer seem to have recognised the policy of promoting conviviality 

among the bidders. Libations being the readiest means of stimulating 
the speculative feelings of Glasgow’s sons, glasses were filled with cham- 

ne and handed round to the purchasers of champions. The auctioneer, 
eeling bound to say something explanatory of his peculiar position with 

regard to his fellow creature on the table, made some comments which 
in no way interfered with the enjoyment of those particularly interested 
in comic singers in general, and Taylor in particular. The novelty of 
the celebration at the Glasgow Mart cannot be questioned, but it did not 
appear that the solemnity of the occasion was properly realized, for the 
“company chaffed” the champion between the sips at their wine, and 
the puffs at their cigars. A hundred pounds for a man and a brother is, 
of course, a mere mockery, but that was the first offer made. The march 
of competition then progressed in ten-pound steps till a halt was called, 
when J. T. was valued at two hundred and thirty pounds. Enthusiasm 
evidently flagged, and the facetious Blondel’s soul was, possibly, 
shaken with fears. The “roup” proceeded slowly, and men must have 
begun to listen for a hint of a reserve price put upon the goods in the 
chair. Proprietors of rival establishments ap to have held back, 
and when three hundred and fifteen pounds had been declared, matters 
became serious. In this unpleasant emergency for the Champion, a 
brilliant idea struck some influential person, and a fresh appeal to the 
“ glorious vintage of champagne ” was resolved upon. Corks flew again, 
the god of auctions and “ comigues” was invoked, and the tone of the 
meeting, in some degrees, restored. This second instalment of refresh- 
ment led to a further advance, and at three hundred and twenty-five 
pounds the auctioneer uplifted his hammer in readiness to decide the 
elevated songster’s fate for four calendar months. Glasgow's trading 





ome had, however, not ceased to beat. “Two additional bids were 
tly ventured upon,” and at the call of three hundred and thirty-five 
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pounds enterprise gave up the ghost; Taylor of Glasgow was bought 
and sold; and the proprietor of the Whitebait Concert Rooms acquired 
four months’ sovereignty over the champion. The ceremony con- 
cluded, Taylor, the sold man, thanked Glasgow for its patronage, and 
vanished. 

Many persons may see nothing particular in J. T.’s —— himself 
to competition; but others will probably perceive the real drift of this 
“roup;” and give the “ comigue” credit for having cleverly distanced 
his brethren in the break-neck race for notoriety. Once fairly drawn 
into the vortex, it becomes an urgent question with all who exhibit to a 
smoking and drinking audience, how they can best get themselves 
talked about; or, as it is sometimes elegantly expressed, “ wire in and 
get their names up.” In point of fact, the whole thing becomes a 
matter of advertisement; and, with a fair share of capability, he who 
can make himself more notorious than his fellows is the man most likely 
to,meet with good engagements. No innovation is too startling for the 
moderns, who will readily pardon any exhibition of vulgarity and bad 
taste if the union of these elements is productive of a stronger “ sensa- 
tion” than usual. Mr. ‘I'aylor has not only secured considerably 
more than the traditional ‘‘ bread and cheese ” for four calendar months, 
but has made his name a “ househould word” over the whole length 
and breadth of the Music Hall map. Having done this much for him- 
self, he may rest on his laurels and dream of more. The Champion has 
done something on behalf of his confréres by running a tilt against that 
numerous body of go-betweens called ‘‘ agents.” If common report is to 
be credited, the aforesaid “agents” form a compact and formidable 
society, and effectually stand in the way of an unfortunate Music Hall 
— making his own engagements. Any person who sets his 

eart upon a piece of furniture at an ordinary sale, speedily discovers 
how powerless is an individual against the band of brothers called “ sworn 
brokers ;” and the same kind of influence is brought to bear upon most 
Music Hall performers rash enough to try and negotiate for themselves. 
Notions of delicacy are not likely to prevent many of Mr. J. Taylor’s 
facetious, sentimental, acrobatic, and Terpsichorean contemporaries from 
following his example; and the Glasgow “roup” may yet be referred 
to as the commencement of an era which brought annihilation to agents 
and deliverance to those compelled to employ them. H. H. 





MapamMe ScoUMANN—owing, it is stated, to indisposition—has 
abandoned the idea of visiting England this season. 

Mr. Henry Lesuiz’s Cxoin.—The third concert was again limited to 
sacred music. One of the most striking features of the programme 
was Beethoven’s admirable Mass in C, his first, the «« Esterhazy,” which 
is as grateful to the voices—chorus, quartet, or solo—as the gigantic 
Mass in D, his second, the “‘ Archduke Rudolphe,” is ungrateful. For 
this, of course, an orchestra was required, and it is scarcely necessary 
to say that Mr. Leslie had provided one in most respects efficient. 
The solo quartet was worthily represented by Mesdames L. Sherrington 
and Sainton-Dolby, Messrs Cummings and Patey, whose singing in the 
“ Benedictus” was alone a treat. The general performance, though 
unequal, offered much to praise without reserve, and this was the more 
remarkable inasmuch as the members of Mr. Leslie’s Choir are not 
over familiar with such music. The “ Scene at the gates of Nain,” 
from Mr. Leslie’s first oratorio, Jmmanuel, was successful all through. 
To Madame Sainton-Dolby was intrusted the music of the widow, and 
to Mr. Patey that of the son. Nothing could be more impressive than 
the manner in which the former accomplished lady declaimed the air, 
‘‘Tam bereaved.” This scene was followed by a quartet, “ Take heed, 
watvh and pray,” from the same oratorio—so well given by the same 
four singers who distinguished themselves in the “ Benedictus” of 
Beethoven that an “ encore” was the result, and a second performance 
even bétter than the first. Perhaps the most irreproachable perform- 
ance in the whole concert was that, by the Choir, of two unaccom- 
panied eight-voiced anthems by Mendelssohn,—* Thou Lord our 
Refuge,” and “ Above all praise.” The execution of the second of 
these finely imagined and admirably written pieces—Nos. 2 and 3 of a 
series of six, composed for the Dom-Chor at Berlin—was as nearly 
perfect as anything we remember in the shape of part-singing. ‘The 
magnificent choruses from Mozart’s Litany in B flat (“ Viaticum in 
Domino,” and “ Pignus future glori#”), though not by any means so 
well sung, were still effective. M. Gounod’s “By Babylon’s wave” 
(Psalm 137), does not gain on a more familiar acquaintance ; it is as 
emptily pretentious as its companion, the “ Christmas Carol,” (encored), 
is ingenuously childish. These,-with Handel’s “ Let the bright Seraph- 
im,” splendidly sung by Madame Lemmens Sherrington, and splen- 
didly accompanied on the trumpet by Mr. Thomas Harper, and “ In 
native worth,” well delivered by Mr. Cummings, but too late in the 
evening to be appreciated—made up the programme of one of the 
most varied and interesting concerts Mr. Leslie has ever provided for 
his numerous supporters, The fourth concert is to take place on 
Friday, April 27. 





PROFESSIONAL AND NON-PROFESSIONAL 
MUSICIANS. 
To the Editor of the Panu Maun Gazerre. 

Srr,—Mr. Macfarren is surprised that I should suggest an 
arrangement for the administration of a National Musical Academy 
similar to that which has been found necessary for the administra- 
tion of the affairs of the navy, by which a non-professional man is 
always made First Lord of the Admiralty. The suggestion, being 
new, naturally causes surprise, and of course Mr. Macfarren has as 
much right to his opinion as I have to mine. But I must beg you 
to allow me to make a few brief remarks on one sentence in his 
letter, in which he says that ‘‘ the crying evil of the present hour is 
this widely-spread system of amateurism, which invests with 
dignities gentlemen who fill them with self-inflation instead of 
sterling ability, and who are placed in their positions from regard 
to their social standing i of to their technical competency.” 
At the present time there are three musical pegs 2 in Great 
Britain. Of these the Edinburgh chair is filled by a non-profes- 
sional man, who has as yet had no time to prove his commpeneney or 
the reverse. Dr. Bennett is the Cambridge Musical Professor, and 
doubtless devotes a great deal of time to the fostering the study of 
musical science in connection with the university. At Oxford, Sir 
Frederick Gore Ouseley fills the musical chair. Will Mr. Mac- 
farren maintain that this gentleman “fills his dignity with self- 
inflation instead of sterling see. ” Did any of his professional 
predecessors ever clo so much as he has done for music at Oxford 
and arn atd These are our only musical “ dignities,” strictly 

ing. 
ap now to the a4 other positions in which amateurs hold a 
distinguished post. ere are in London two large choral 
societies, conducted by Mr. Costa and Mr. Martin. I say nothing 
in the world against either of them; but ¢an they pretend to sing 
unaccompanied music of the most difficult kind, such as Bach’s 
double motetts, with anything like the facility, the precision, and 
the finish of the choral society which owes its existence and its 
skill entirely to the conducting and training of an amateur, Mr. 
Henry Leslie? Again, setting aside the English and Italian Opera 
bands, and Mr. Mann’s admirable band at Sydenham, is there any 
theatre in London where the professional conductor exhibits more 
capacity than is shown by Mr. Seymour E, n in disciplining 
and conducting the society of ‘‘ Wandering Minstrels?” Are Mr. 
Leslie and Mr. Egerton then to be regarded as ‘filling their 
dignities with self-inflation ?” There are few professional musicians, 
1 apprehend, who would think of casting such a stigma upon them. 
—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
J. M. Capes. 


meee toe 
THE ABANDONED RELIEF. 
(From the Musicau Stanparp.) 

The cogency of the argument developed in our recent article on 
the case of Ryan versus Wood has been admitted in the most 
practical manner, the subscription amongst certain musicians to 
relieve a music-seller and newspaper proprietor from the pressure 
of an adverse verdict having been abandoned. More than one of 
our contemporaries have joined us in showing the virtual gan | 
of the relations which would be created by this subscription, wit 
the relations arising between a critic and an artist who affords him 
gratuitous services. There seems, however, to be a general ignor- 
ance of the fact, equally important, that the newspaper concerned, 
hampered as it necessarily is by its proprietorial connexions, is in & 
chronically false position with vedere to musical criticism in 
general, and the musical clients, customers and copyrights of its 
owners in particular. This is 4 point we shall not cease to insist 
upon as occasion offers, believing, as we do, that no musical criticism 
can be healthy, and no musical journal satisfactory, which has one 
eye upon art while the other is occupied in keeping a sharp look 
out in the direction of the shop. 





Cuatruam Leorure Hati.—An evening concert, under the direction 
of Herr Walter Bache, was given here on Friday, March 23rd. The 
artists who appeared were Miss Susan Galton, Miss Helen Brooke, 
Miss Blanche Galton, Mr. Swift, Mr. Haydn Corri, Mr. Offord, R.A.M., 
and Mr, =i Honey. The concert, as far as regards the performance 
was successful, 
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PASSION WEEK ORATORIOS. 

Exeter Hall has had a busy time of it this week, each of the 
first four evenings having been devoted to a performance on the 
usual large scale to which the public is accustomed. Monday, 
Tuesday, and Thursday the National Choral Society, under the 
direction of Mr. G. W. Martin, gave the following oratorios :— 
The Messiah, Eli we and The Creation, with Miss Louisa Pyne, 

Rudersdo , Madame Lemmens-Sherrington, Miss Lucy 


monic Society are The Messiah, with Madames Parepa and 
ieoeen site: ahaa ince his recent indisposi 
Reeves, who e ap ce since his recent indisposi- 
tion, seemed entirely meovel and 


reception, the audience seeming as if their throats and hands would 
never be wearied of recording their enthusiasm. The younger society 
got on better with Handel and Haydn than it did with Mendelssohn. 
Elijah, ind requires further care on the part of Mr. G. W. 
Martin before it can hope for the same success as The Messiah or 
The Creation. In Mendelssohn’s oratorio there were one or two 
drawbacks that might have been avoided. I do not think that the 
double quartet was intended for seven voices only. Perhaps if 
the eighth voice had been there it might have been even more 
indifferently sung than it actually was. It is a rare a to 
hear the double quartet go well. > Me 
ey 
BERLIN SCRAPS—OPERATIC AND DRAMATIC. 

Der Freischiitz by C. M. ‘von Weber. ‘This opera was given for 
the first. time at the Royal Operahouse, Berlin, on the 18th June, 
1821,.and performed there for the 347th time on the 5th January, 
1866. On the 22nd December, 1858, the 301st performance was 
celebrated by the delivery of a prologue written for the occasion and 
the exhibition of tableaux vivans. At the Theatre Royal, Berlin, 
there were 55 performances during the month of January—namely, 
30 of spoken drama, 21 of opera, and 4 of ballet. The following parts, 
connected with three of the works performed, are highly interesting. 

Shakespere’s Othello (Eschenburg’s translation) was first =. 
sented at the Theatre Royal, Berlin, on the 29th April, 1775, Herr 
Débbelin sustaining the principal part. On the 12th March, 1778, 
it was fae according to Schrider’s adaptation, for the 
benefit of Herr Fleck. This actor played the part up to the year 
1794. From that date till 1812, the piece was never performed. 
On the 28th December in that year, however, it was gguin put on 
the stage, according to Voss’s translation, with Herr Mattausch as 
Othello. On the 6th January, 1866, the tragedy was played at 
the Theatre Royal for the 76th time. In 1853, it was played 
four times in English by Mr. ee 

Gotz von Berlichingen, written, in 1773, for the tre esta- 
blished by Goethe at Weimar in 1804, was given for the first time 
in Berlin on the 12th April, 1774. ‘The bill was headed by the 
Sentient tae ‘* Gotz von Berlichingen with the Iron Hand.” 
A completely new drama in five acts. It has been industriousl. 
prepared on an entirely peculiar, and now-a-days most pine 
plan by a learned and ingenious author. According to report, it 
is conceived in a Shakesperian spirit. ‘There might have been 
some hesitation in peoeeens such a work upon the , but the 
management yielded to the wishes of several friends, and, as far as 
time and place would permit, made arrangements for its perform- 
ance. In order, also, to please the respected public, they have 
expended all the necessary sums on the requisite ee pe aye new 
clothes, such as were usual in those times. There is also a ballet 
of gintios in the piece. The distribution of the piece may be had 
at the doors upon a sheet a parten, for 1 groschen. To begin at 
5 o'clock precisely.” The author is not named in the bills of the 
12th April, 1774. But in those of the 28th of the same month 
We find: “ Drama in five acts"by H. D. Gide, of Frankfort-on- 
the-Maine.” At the first performance, Herr Briickner played the 
part of Gitz, which was sustained in 1795 by Herr Fleck, and in 
1805 by Herr Mattausch. There were very long breaks in the 

é ces, From 1777 to 1795; from 1795 to 1805; and 

m 1805 to 1815, it was not played. ‘The: performance of the 

Jantary, 1866, was the 110th at the Theatre Royal, Berlin. 





PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 


The second Philharmonic concert was as bright as the first was 
dreary. The programme may speak for itself;— 
PART I, 


Symphony, Letter ih eons Acetstenies s«iiapia. 
Scena, Miss Louisa Pyne,“ Infelice” . . . ‘» ., Mendelssohn, 
Concerto in E flat, Mr. Ww. G.Cusins . . «. « « Beethoven. 
Aria, Miss Louisa Pyne,“ Belraggio” . . . +» #« Rossini. 
Concertoin A, HerrJoachim . . . - e Viotti. 
PART IL. 
SymphonyinAMajor . . » . + « «» « Mendelssohn, 
Ballata, Miss Louisa Pyne, “ Quando lasciai” - «  « Meyerbeer. 
Overture, “‘Masaniello” . . . Auber. 


Conductor, Professor Sterndale Bennett, 


Whether he begins a programme or whether he closes it, the happy, 
fertile Haydn is invariably welcome. He prepares us delightfully for 
what is to come, or he sends us away in a cheerful mood, after no 
matter how long a performance, Thus is it at the Monday Po; 
Concerts, and thus is it at those of the Philharmonic Society. is 
“Symphony Letter Q” (in G major), moreover, is one of the very best 
—equal to any of the celebrated “12” composed for the violinist- 
concert-giver Saloman. It was famously executed; and so was the 
Italian Symphony of Mendelssohn—all sunshine of another kind, 
checkered by a sombre tint, here and there, not to be met with in the 
genial Haydn, who, though he lived two lives for Mendelssohn’s one, 
can hardly be said to have done more glorious work for the art he 
eherished and adorned. Mr. W. G. Cusins had no grateful task in 
occupying the seat at the pianoforte as substitute for Madame Clara 
Schumann, who had been announced for the greatest of Beethoven’s 
concertos, but whose coming is postponed, if not entirely abandoned 
this season. The young English musician, nevertheless, set to work 
courageously, and achieved what was set down for him to the evident 
satisfaction of the audience, who applauded him warmly, both at the 
termination of the first movement and at the end of the concerto. 
The grand display of the evening, however, was Viotti’s extremely 
interesting concerto in A minor, one of many excellent models left by 
the most distinguished of Italy’s composers for the fiddle. The per- 
formance of Herr Joachim was nothing less than extraordinary. He 
thoroughly entered into the spirit of the Piedmontese master, and 
successor of Pugnani, and seemed to play him with as much inward 
satisfaction as though it had been Bach or Beethoven. The cadenzas 
—Herr Joachim’s own—while prodigious as mere feats of execution, 
were even more to be admired for their relevance to the composition 
in which they were interpolated. To add that Herr Joachim was 
received with enthusiasm appears superfluous, seeing that whenever, 
wherever, and whatever he performs (he always, by the way, selects 
good music) he is sure to be received with enthusiasm. Never were 
the merits of an artist of the highest class more universally recognized. 
The ‘ vocalist” was Miss Louisa Pyne, who, besides giving airs by 
Rossini and Meyerbeer in her best manner, sang Mendelssohn’s beau- 
tiful Italian scena ‘‘ Infelice” almost as well as it could possibly be sung 
by any singer, under any circumstances. This thorough artist, 
deprived of the traditional arena for the exhibition of her talents, has 
made a new arena for herself, and is just as welcome and just as much 
admired on the concert platform as she used to be in front of the stage 
lamps. The concert was brought to an end with Auber’s glowing 
orchestral prelude to Masaniello, one of the most brilliant examples 0} 
instrumental scoring extant.— Times, March 26. : 





Rocuxster Corn Excnanaz.—On Thursday evening, March 22nd, 
the Local Philharmonic Society performed Handel’s Messiah in aid of 
the funds of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital; the principal parts being 
sustained by Miss Florence De Courcy (soprano), Miss Ball (contralto), 
Messrs. Newsome and Naas (tenors), and Mr. Rhodes (bass) ; Messrs. 
Willy and Makepeace officiating respectively as leader and conductor. 
Miss De Courcy availed herself of the opportunity afforded her in “I 
know that my Redeemer,” displaying her fine voice and fervent style 
to great advantage. Miss Ball, Messrs. Newsome, Maas, and Rhodes 
acquitted themselves thoroughly well, while Messrs. Willy and Make- 
peace were all that could be desired in their respective capacities. The 
orchestra and chorus, remarkable for steadiness, reflected credit upon 
those amateurs who gave their assistance. The popular nature of 
the work and the object for which it was given were successful in 
attracting a numerous and appreciative audience.—R. 8. G. 

Miss Apa Dyas.—This accomplished young actress, whose engagement 
at the Newcastle Theatre Royal -has been so highly successful, is to 
appear at Sadler’s Wells on Easter Monday. We congratulate the new 

+ at Mr. Phelps’s old theatre on having secured the services 
of so clever a leading lady. Miss Dyas has earned the high opinion of 
all playgoers in this district, and enters upon her career 





with their warmest wishes for her success.—Vewcastle Chronicle. 
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MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 
ST. JAMES'’S HALL. 


On Saturday Afternoon, April 7th, an 
EXTRA MORNING PERFORMANCE 
Will be given for the 


BENEFIT 


of the 
WIDOW OF THE LATE MR. H. WEBB, 
On which occasion Beethoven's celebrated Septet will be performed, 
Sor the last time this season. 

Violin, Herr Stravs; Violoncello, Signor Prarri; Viola, Mr. Hawn ; Clarionet, 
Mr, Lazarus; Horn, Mr. C. Harper; Bassoon, Mr., WinTERBoTToM; Contrabass, 
Mr, Reynoups; Vocalist, Miss Eprra Wynne. 

Conductor - - - «= «+ «+. « Mr. BENEDICT. 

Programmes and Tickets at Chappell and Co.’s, 50, New bond Street. Sofa stalls, 


6s. ; Balcony, 3s.; Admission, 1s. 
To commence at Three o'clock precisely. 


MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, 
ST. JAMES’S HALL. 


The NEXT CONCERT takes place on Monday Evening, April 23, 
FOR THE BENEFIT OF MR, CHARLES HALLE. 


Violin, Herr Straus; Violoncello, Signor Pia; Pianoforte Mr. C, Hats, 





CompucroR = = = = - = - = - Mr. BENEDICT. 





Sofa Stalls, 5s. Balcony, 3s. 


Admission Tickets and Programmes at Chappell and Co.'s, 50, New Bond Street ; 
Austin’s, 28, Piccadilly; and at Keith, Prowse, and Co.'s, 48, Cheapside. 


CLASSES FOR INSTRUCTION IN PIANOFORTE MUSIC 


(FOR LADIES ONLY). 


MADAME ARABELLA GODDARD 
Begs to announce that she will hold a series of Twelve Meetings at her residence 
26, Upper Wimpole Street, for the purpose of giving instructions in 
PIANOFORTE MUSIC, 
CLassicaL AND MopERN—CONCERTED AND SOLO, 
Madame Goddard will be assisted by her pupil, Miss Lucy Murray. 

The Series will commence on Tuesday, April 24th, and terminate on Friday, 
June lst. The Meetings, Twelve in number, will take place on Tuesdays and Fridays 
in each successive week, from Half-past Two to Five o'Clock. 

The Classes will be separated into Two Divisions. Division 1st—For advanced 
Pupils, Six Guineas for the Series of Twelve Lessons. Division 2nd—For less 
advanced Pupils, Five Guineas for the Series of Twelve Lessons. Payable in advance. 








Asa preliminary step to their admission, Madame Gopparp will request Ladies 
desirous of joining the Classes to give a test of their proficiency, For this ex- 
amination lesson the fee will be Half-a-Guinea. 


All farther particulars can be obtained from 
MADAME ARABELLA GODDARD, 


26, Urren Wimpote Street, CavenpisH Square. 


“MUSICAL DEVELOPMENT,” 


A NEW WORK 
By JOSEPH GODDARD. 


In this work, from the analysis of the moral source and intention of music, certain 
principles are discovered which not only aid the due appreciation of actual musical 
works, but are suggestive with reference to the future growth and purification of 
music, both in form and spirit. Among Subscribers are E. F. Rimbault, LL.D. 
- tal ~ Esq.; ©. Steggall, Mus. Doc.; W. Chappell, F.8.A.; Miss Sabilla 

ovello; &. 








Price to Subscribers; 5s. 


Names to be sent to JOSEPH GODDARD, 136, St. Paul's Road, 
Camden Square, London, N.W. 





TO MUSICAL LECTURERS AND PROFESSORS. 


R. JOSEPH GODDARD has the copyright of a few 
uh — Mosicat Lzorunss to dispose of.—136, St. Paul’s Road, Camden 





of Bistoine be Pulmerin d’ @libe fila du Roy Fronznvos de 


Macevone et de La Bette Gains, fille de Remicius, Empereur de Constan- 
tinople, by Feun Bangin, dit le Petit in. A perfect copy of this 
extremely rare Romance to be sold for Six G ‘ : 

Enquire of Duncan Davison & Co., 246, Regent Street, 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Jew’s Harr.—The barytone Melchisedech was not so much injured as 
was at first supposed. A telegraphic despatch from Melchisedech 
himself to a friend, appeared in the Bordeaux Journal, assuring him 
that the consequences of the accident were trifling. 


NOTICES. 

To ADVERTISERS.—The Office of THe MustcaL WorLpD is at 
Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co’s., 244 Regent Street, corner 
of Little Argyll Street (First Floor). Advertisements received 
as late as eleven o’Clock A.M., on Fridays—but not later. Pay- 
ment on delivery. 

To PUBLISHERS AND COMPOSERS—Music for Review must be fore 
warded to the Editor, care of Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co., 
244 Regent Street. . 

To Concert Givers.—No Benefit-Concert, or Musical Perform- 
ance, except of general interest, unless previously Advertised, can 
be reported in THE MusicaL WorRLD. 


The Musical World. 


LONDON, SATURDAY, MARCH, 31, 1866. 


Crnel Criticisms. 

*,* ‘The attacks on Mdlle. Clauss and Madame Schumann in the 7imes, at 
their début at the Musical Union, were CRUEL IN THE EXTREME, and gave 
great pain to those gifted ladies.” (Zztract from a printed letter, signed 
“J, Exta,” March 8, 1866.) a 

o. III, 


CLAUSS AND PIATTI. 

‘‘ What remains to be said is agreeable to be said. We have to 
speak of the pianoforte ; and when we say that Wilhelmina Clauss 
was the pianist, it will be readily understood that it is agreeable to 
speak of the piano. The duo sonata of Mendelssohn, in B flat, 
performed by the interesting young Bohemian (Voila une Bohé- 
mienne!) and Alfredo Piatti, the Italian,was a real treat. To 
interpret it as it should be interpreted—in the spirit of Mendels- 
sohn—demands as much genius as fluent execution on the part of 
the players. These were both found in Mdlle. Clauss and (need 
we add ?) in Signor Piatti. It would not be easy to decide which 
sang the melodies best—the girl or the boy; the Bohemienne, or 
the Tuscan ; the piano or the ’cello. The Italian, into the length- 
ened phrases of melody, infused all the warmth which is a pecu- 
liarity of his clime and an element of his national temperament. 
The ritardandi were protracted with delicious languor in the solo 
‘bits’ for the violoncello. In the accompaniment to the piano 
passages, on the other hand, Piatti played :fierily and vigorously, 
and did not give his fair companion a chance of ritardandi, rallen- 
tandi, diminuendi, morendi, and;the nicer machinery of expression, 
When left to herself, however, Wilhelmina showed herself quite 
equal to compete with her partner, and executed the bravura pas- 
sages with the greatest brilliancy and force. Piatti, like Mac- 
ready, would have kept exclusive possession of the stage; but 
Clauss, like Rachel, would not have it at any price. In the 
andante, in G minor, her reading was perfection. The player 
was worthy of her music—which is saying no little, when that 
music consists. of one of Mendelssohn’s most touching, plaintive, 
and original movements. The performance was interesting from 
beginning to end; and both performers gained the victory, which 
was announced by the favourable verdict unanimously delivered 
by the audience.” —(Musical World, May 14, 1858). 

_———) 
No. IV. 
WILHELMINA CLAUSS. 
(A very Cruel Criticism.) 

‘The pretensions of Wilhelmina Clauss, as a pianist, need not 
be dwelt upon. They are unanimously recognised as of the highest 
order. The deficiencies in mechanism, upon which we have occa- 
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sionally felt it our duty to comment, she has evidently resolved to 
vanquish ; and already her progress in this very essential point is 
remarkable. For beauty of tone and poesy of expression Wilhel- 
mina Clauss has few equals, no superior. She is always full of 
her author ; and, whether it be Handel, Beethoven, or Mendels- 
sohn she is interpreting, she gives the reading which best developes 


the peculiarities of the master. 
(Here follows programme.) 


‘The trio of Mendelssohn may pass with a word of general com- 
mendation. It was very finely played; and Mdlle. Clauss was 
lucky in being associated with such accomplished executants as 
Molique and Piatti. The movements were all taken at the proper 
speed ; and in the finale we were pleased to find that Mdlle. Clauss 
adopted the allegro appasionato which Mendelssohn has indicated 
instead of a slower tempo. 

“The 8th Suite of Handel—which we never heard played in 
public before—was quite a treat. The prelude was given with the 
proper gravity—the fugue with point and firmness—the allemande 
and courante with an indefinable grace, destitute of affectation— 
and the gigue with a vivacity that left nothing to be desired. The 
pale girl with the luxuriant hair—a very type of the German ideal 
—by the magic of her fingers, and the magnetism of her soul, 
brought vividly before us the mighty old musician, with his copious 
wig ; ‘while the tinkling harpsichord was realised in the special 
sharpness of the Erardian tone. The illusion was perfect, and the 
pleasure of the hearers ample and heartily expressed. 

“The gorgeous Sonata of Beethoven* was the culminating 
point of the concert ; and, take it all in all, it was certainly the 
most complete and satisfactory performance we have heard from 
Madille. Clauss. This alone is equivalent to affording it the highest 
praise. The sonata is the most brilliant, if not the most difficult, 
of the composer; but its beauties are as numberless as they are 
subtle. Not one, however, escaped the apprehension of the young 
pianist, whose fingers followed the indication of her spirit with the 
closeness and rapidity of faithful ministers. What one suggested 
the other realised—as quick as thought. The sonata created the 
greatest sensation ; it was thoroughly appreciated by the audience, 
who, in the warmth of their applause, paid compliment to their 
own discernment. If we may be allowed to offer one objection, 
we should object to the time at whieh the adagio molto was taken. 
It was not adagio molto, but andante at the slowest ; and thus the 
composer’s intention of making a strong contrast to the allegro con 
brio, and a resting-place between that and the rondo—a bridge, to 
pass from the allegro to the allegretto—was, in a great degree, 
frustrated. We said—' if we may be allowed to offer an objection, 
we should object,’ &c. ; but, in the contemplation of so generally 
admirable a performance—in which the few defects were fairly 
drowned in the splendour of the beauties—such a license is un- 
allowable ; and we shall not allow it to ourselves. 

“The selection of pieces was very interesting. Sterndale 
Bennett's Presto Leggiero, the most dicffiult of the six very 
difficult movements in the Suite de Pieces, requires fingers as elastic 
as india-rubber and as strong as brass. The Lied of Mendelssohn,t 
loveliness itself, was, if possible, rendered lovelier still than loveli- 
ness, by the charming expression of the performer. The rondo of 
Weber (known here as La Gaieté) is alternately elegant, spirituel 
and animated. The execution of the first and last was brilliant 
and energetic, but less mechanically perfect than the second. 

“ Criticism apart—and little of that was demanded— Wilhelmina 
Clauss afforded her audience an intellectual treat such as they will 
not easily forget. Let her ‘go ahead,’ and nothing can arrest 
her progress towards the goal of perfection.” —(June 18, 1853.) 

* The “ Waldstein ” Sonata. 





No. V. 

WILHELMINA CLAUSS. 

(A Very Very Cruel Criticism.) 
. “ LittLe WILHELMINA grows apace—not as an ‘ill weed,’ but 
as a sweet wild-flower, that gives fragrance to the air and gladdens 
the eye with its modest beauty. Her second concert was better 
than her first—which is saying much, since that was better than 
all before. In place of a trio, a duet by Mendelssohn ; for a Suite 
of Handel a Suite of Bach ; and lastly, another grand and late 
Sonata of Beethoven,* were the points of interest in a programme 
interesting from first to last. 

(Here follows programme.) 

‘* Mendelssohn’s beautiful sonatat was played by the same 
couple at one of the concerts of the Quartet Association and 
praised at the time. But if Wilhelmina and Alfredo deserved 
praise then, still more do they deserve it now, since their perfor- 
mance was two to one better. Piatti realised all that the com- 
poser could have dreamt of; his song and his mechanism were 
alike incomparable. Nor was Mdlle. Clauss less thoroughly imbued 
with the spirit of the immortal dead. We like, by the way, her 
notion of the allegro vivace, which she plays faster, and of the 
andante in G minor, which she plays slower than according to 
general custom. In both instances she is correct, as those who 
recollect Mendelssohn’s own performance can testify. 

“The vigorous and admirable Suite de Piécest of John 
Sebastian Bach was executed with fine precision, delicacy, and a 
command. of the gradations of tone that left nothing to be desired. 
This was, without exception, the most perfect and striking perfor- 
mance we have ever heard in public from Mdlle. Clauss, and was 
alone enough to prove that, with enthusiasm to feel, with reflection 
to curb, and with diligent study to conquer mechanical defects, 
this young lady, whose natural gifts are incontestable, may aspire 
to the highest honours of her art. She has already obtained a very 
enviable position ; but she must not be satisfied with that. The 
status quo is not enough for Wilhelmina Clauss. Her ambition 
should point to one object only—perfection. The severest critic 
upon herself must be herself ; she must take counsel of herself and 
she will reach the goal, so much desired, so rarely attained. The 
Suite de Pieces of mighty old Sebastian showed it. It was a glimpse 
of the time to come—a prophecy, as from an oracle, of what shall 
be the result of unbending will and untiring industry in one for 
whom nature has done so much. 

“As a display of mechanism, the deep, nay fathomless, sonata 
by Beethoven was less ripe and satisfactory than the Suite. Never- 
theless, there were beauties of conception, touches of sentiment, 
and a ceaseless variety of tone that gave an indefinable charm 
to the whole, and never once allowed the interest to sleep. The 
rest will come another time and shortly. As instances of perfect 
playing, in the course of the sonata, we may cite the two myste- 
rious apparitions of the fugue (in the last movement) which, the 
second time, steals back upon the ear, in a new key and in retro- 
grade motion, like the ghost of some melody of early times— 
although Beethoven describes it as ‘poi a poi di nuovo vivente.’ 
Still more, however, can be made with this pathetic strain, when 
it appears in G minor, and in a broken and fragmentary form— 
as the last confession of a broken heart. Here Mdlle. Clauss 
should be, and here she will be, pre-eminent. In fact, the entire 
sonata is one she is especially constituted to appreciate and inter- 
pret—which closer familiarity with it will enable her to prove 
triumphantly to her admirers.. The big soul of little Wilhelmina 


* In A fiat, Op. 110. 
¢ No. 1, in B flat, Op. 45, for pianoforte and violoncello. 








t Andante, E fiat, from Lieder ohne Worte (Book 6). 


t In G minor (Anglaises, No. 2). 
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is something more than a match for her fingers, which, though 
daily waxing stronger and more resolute, are not always the ready 
slaves of so stern and exacting a task-master. She must again 
play the three great sonatas of Beethoven, which she has already 
essayed in public—the ‘ Apassionata’ in F minor, the C major, 
Op. 53, and the A flat, Op. 110. Each is a world in itself—and 
of these worlds Wilhelmina must master all the secrets. She can, 
and will. 

“The Lied of Mendelssohn was the ‘duet’ in A flat. The 
sparkling impromptu of Chopin,* one of his most original and 
pleasing compositions, was delightfully played. In this kind of 
music Mdlle. Clauss has nothing to learn. She can execute it 
with facility and clothe it with a grace that is of her, not of it. 

“ The applause bestowed upon all her efforts should be set down 
by Wilhelmina Clauss at its precise value. Gratified it should 
make her, but not intoxicated. The only way for an artist to 
acquire perfection is to believe that perfection is not yet acquired. 
Once think yourself perfect and back you go again, without being 
conscious of it. How many examples of this could we cite had we 
time and inclination !"—(July 16, 1858). 


*,* “The attacks on Malle. Clauss and Madame Schumann in the Times at 


their début at the Musical Union, were CRUEL IN THE EXTREME, and gave 
great pain to those gifted ladies.” (Zztract from a printed letter, signed 
“J, Exxa,” March 3, 1866.) 
‘* Honest, honest Iago! ”"—Shakspere. 
—_Oo— 
CONCERT-PRAISER AND CONCERT-GIVER. 
(From the “ Atheneum,’ Saturday, March 12, 1853.) 

“In making his engagements for the Musical Union this year, 
we perceive that Mr. Ella has adopted the principle contended for 
in'the Atheneum from the hour that music was taken in hand by 
it, and has entirely remodelled his society, as regards its distinctive 
feature—namely, the variety of readings of classical music given 
by a constant change of leaders. He is ‘happy to announce’ 
that he has secured M. Vieuxtemps, with Mr. Hill and Signor 
Piatti, at the Musical Union, ‘for the whole season, with the tacit 
understanding of conceding a matinée to any NEW violinist who 
has never appeared in England,’—thus shutting the door against 
MM. Molique, Sivori, Ernst, and David, which last violinist had, 
last autumn, the intention of revisiting London. Now, while we 
look with interest to the performances of a quartet, systematically 
trained by M. Vieuxtemps, and are satisfied, in its favour, to re- 
linquish the unsettlement of constant novelty —we cannot but point 
out that in one like Mr. Ella, who professes to educate his pupil- 
patrons by talking to them, as well as by catering for them, such 
an utter abandonment of the very system which he has again and 
again set forth as the life, soul, and spirit of the Musical Union 
(quoting M. Berlioz in support of his self-admiration), is more 
comical than consolatory. The combination of concert-praiser and 
concert-giver in one, which he has introduced into our music- 
rooms, claims notice, this week, on another ground. In the 
Analytical Programme of Mr. Ella’s last Winter Evening, we were 
favoured with preludes, in honour of M. Haberbier, a pianist, who 
is engaged for the first meeting of Mr. Ella’s Musical Union :— 
These were certificates extracted from the Parisian journals (one 
by the very M. Berlioz who so admired the perpetual change of 
quartet leaders),—with a more mystical testimonial from ‘ a lady 
amateur pianist, one of the most brilliant performers in London.’ 
M. Haberbier, we are told, has discovered a new method of finger- 
ing, and Mr, Ella puts him forward as one whom he ‘is disposed 
to believe an artist of superior attainments.’ Now, we, too, have 
heard of M. Haberbier, and have glanced at his ‘ Méthode,’ but, 


* In A flat. 








being aware of his coming visit to England, we felt it only fair to 
allow his fingers to speak for himself ere we offered any opinion 
concerning the one or the other. Mr. Ella is less considerate, and 
must therefore be reminded that, however advantageous it may be 
in him to enhance the value and curiosity of the artists whom he 
engages by ‘ puffs preliminary,’ he cannot, when so doing, escape 
the common lot. ‘The practice of every man writing a little book 
concerning his own concert is no more elegant or wsthetic than the 
devices of Messrs. Packwood, Warren and Moses, in support \of 
their razors, their jet-polish, and their delicious apparels, over 
which intellectual and ingenious persons have so long been used to 
make money. It is one thing to note down the motivi or progres- 
sions of an unfamiliar composition in aid of the ill-assured listener, 
—it is another to say, ‘ Pray, Ladies and Lords! Try my Trio- 
player!’ All such attempts to bespeak good opinion on the part 
those having a ware which they are about to produce are to be 
denounced as unwholesome ; whether the speculator be playing for 
the vast stakes of an Opera-house, or for the little ones of a 
‘Chamber Concert for the Aristocracy.’ What was objection- 
able in Mr. —— does not become admirable because Mr. Ella 

does it in his own ‘ Record’ of his intentions and proceedings.” 

a 
TESTIMONIAL TO HERR MOLIQUE. 
MEETING was held at Messrs. Chappell’s, New Bond Street, 
on Tuesday last, for the purpose of considering in what 
manner the musical profession, and amateurs of music in England as 
a body, could best testify to Herr Molique their admiration of him 
as an artist and their esteem for him asa man. A resident in’ this 
capital since 1848, Herr Molique, by his artistic conduct, has set 
an example the influence of which has been in the highest degree 
beneficial, while his integrity and amiable personal qualities have 
won him a host of attached friends and the high respect of all. As 
Herr Molique is on the point of retiring from the profession, and 
is about to return to his native country, it was thought the appro- 
priate moment to give expression to feelings unanimous alike 
among musicians themselves and lovers of the art. This meeting 
was consequently summoned to discuss the method through which 
the object in contemplation could most effectively be carried out. 
There were present—Messrs. Charles Hallé, Santley, L. Straus, 
Carrodus, J. Joachim, Sainton, Piatti, S. Arthur Chappell 
(honorary treasurer), and George Dolby (honorary secretary). 
Mr. Hallé was called to the chair. It was resolved unanimously 
that a testimonial (the character of which may be explained on 
another occasion) be offered to Herr Molique. A second meeting 
will shortly be convened. . 
prrvery, Wate 

HE Directors of the Gewandhaus Concerts at Leipzig have pre- 
sented to Professor Sterndale Bennett a copy of the new and 
uniform edition of Beethoven’s entire works, in thirty-five volumes, 
recently issued by Breitkoff and Haertel. In the first volume of 
this costly present is inserted a flattering inscription signed by the 
Directors individually, alluding in warm terms to Professor 

Bennett’s visit to them with his new symphony, Junuary, 1865. 





THE EPEROR OF THE FRENCH, displeased, it would seem, at the 
exactions of the orchestral players at the Grand Opéra, who have 
professed themselves dissatisfied with the augmentation of salaries 
recently accorded to them, hag resolved, without withdrawing 
come Cenc re the Beeiee shall for Se. oe be 
placed under the control of a responsible manager, and be no longer, 
as formerly, considered and administered as one of the State insti- 
tutions.—A thenzum. 

DussELporr.—Herr Goldschmidt will conduct and Madame 
Goldschmidt will sing at the Whitsuntide Lower-Rhenish Musical 
Festival, which is to be held this year at Dusseldorf. 
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MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 

Herr Joachim’s engagement at the Monday Popular Concerts termi- 
nated on Monday evening. He has played much that is interesting of 
late, and nothing that does not merit record; but as the most striking 
of his recent achievements must be named the Chaconne, with variations, 
of John Sebastian Bach, at the afternoon concert on Saturday, the most 
wonderful example of solo playing on the violin we can call to mind, 
the most wonderful in conception as in execution. As Herr Joachim 
interprets them, each of the variations assumes a strongly marked 
individuality ; no two entirely resemble each other; and yet there is a 
certain tone and character given to them all which plainly show that 
they spring from the same source and belong to the same family. He 
loves them all, like an affectionate parent, caressing the weakest while 
giving rein to the strongest. The manner in which he hugged one 
little variation, reminded us of a line in Shelley’s Sensitive- Plant :— 

“The feeblest and yet the favourite.” 

If ever there was an intellectual player, it is Joachim; if ever there 
was a poetical player, it is Joachim; and if ever there was a player 
to whom all devices of mechanism are as familiar as ordinary speech, it 
is Joachim. Hear him deliver this Chaconne ; then lead—as he did a 
few nights since—the magnificent quartet of Beethoven in C sharp 
minor, the finest of the so-called “ Posthumous ;” then a quartet by 
Haydn, Mozart, or Mendelssohn ; then play a bit of Spohr ; and there 
can only result the conviction that among violinists of our time he has 
known no equal, j 

The concert on Saturday was otherwise interesting. First we had 
another “revival” of the great Mozart—another of that seemingly 
inexhaustible store of masterpieces which, long almost forgotten, are 
now beginning to live a new life. This was a divertimento in D major, 
for string quartet and two horns (one of a series), written, according to 
Herr Otto Jahn, about 1780, or eleven years before the composer’s death. 
Nothing more interesting could possibly beimagined. It was admirably 
played by MM. Joachim, L. Ries, R. Blagrove, Piatti, C. Harper, and 
Standen, and will, doubtless, be speedily heard again. Then there 
were Professor Bennett’s Three Sketches, “ The Lake, the Millstream, 
and the Fountain,’—-which so delighted Robert Schumann— 


played to perfection by Madame Arabella Goddard, who was called 
upon to repeat “ The Fountain ;” and the early quartet in F minor, 
of Mendelssohn, for pianoforte and “strings” by the same lady, in 
company with Herr Joachim, Mr. R. Blagrove, and Signor Piatti, too 
rarely heard, yet always welcome when so executed. To conclude, 
Meyerbeer’s quaint and pretty song, “‘ The Fisher-maiden,” and a 
romance by Mr. Benedict (“Rock me to sleep, mothtr ”)—expressive 
and beautiful, genuine music, in short—were- so well sung by Miss 
Edith Wynne that the audience insisted upon hearing both again. 
Miss Wynne is making visible progress, and bids fair to take the 
highest rank in her peculiar walk for the honor of her art and the 
glorification of the somewhat musically-sensitive “ Principality.” 

The concert on Monday (the 210th) was honoured by the presence of 
the Prince and Princess of Wales. A place was set apart for th¢ illus- 
trous visitors in the balcony to the right of the orchestra, a portion of 
which was curtained in, so as to give the appearance, and, in a great 
measure, supply the convenience of a private box at the opera. The 
audience was the most brilliant ever assembled since St. James’s-hall 
was first opened for musical performances. Very nearly the entire area 
was turned into “reserved seats,” and these were all occupied. The 
balconies, galleries, and orchestra were crowded in every part. The 
programme for this special occasion—suggested, we understand, by the 
Princess of Wales herself—was as subjoined :— 


PART I. 


uartet, in D major, Op. 64, No. 1, strings . oe). He Haydn. 
it. and Air—“ L'Etoiledu Nord" . «.« «© « Meyerbeer. 
Rondo, in C, violoncello . . »« « - ozart. 
Song, ‘The Wanderer” , Ye. cde ° Schubert 
* Impromptu,in A flat,piano . . . «. « «+ « Schubert. 
Lieder Ohne Worte, Book 6, Nos. 6 as heme Ps » « Mendelssohn 
PART 
Capriccio, “ Il Trillo del Diavolo,” violin e ° ° » Tartini 
i » Wallace 


corte pene” ll a ee 
Sonata, in A major, Op. 47, dedicated to Kreutzer. . 


A more judiciously varied selection, or one more full of genuine 
musical interest, could hardly have been made, The Royal party 








arrived at about a quarter-past the usual hour of commencement (eight) 
and remained until the end of the concert. The quartet was played by 
Herr Joachim, Herr L. Ries, Mr. R. Blagrove, and Signor Piatti; the 
rondo for violoncello by Signor Piatti; the pianoforte pieces by Mr. 
Charles Hallé; the violin capricio by Herr Joachim; and the sonata 
for piano and violin by Mr. Hallé and Herr Joachim. The singer was 
Mr. Santley ; the conductor Mr. Benedict. Almost every piece was 
received with enthusiasm. What, however, gave an extraordinary 
interest to the proceedings of the evening was the fact that it was the 
last appearance for the season of Herr Joachim; and the applause that 
followed his marvellous delivery of T'artini’s violin sonata, J2 Trillo deb 
Diavolo, was so vociferous and unanimous, that he was compelled to 
come forward once more and play another piece. This was, as might 
have been expected, one by his favorite, J. S. Bach—the prelude from 
the solo sonata in E major, which was heard with perhaps even more 
intense gratification than the curious old rhapsody of Tartini. 

An extra morning concert is announced for Saturday, April 7, for 
the benefit of the widow of the late highly esteemed and regretted 
Mr. W. H. Webb, so long Mr. @happell’s chief tenor. The regular 
concerts will be resumed on Monday, April 16. 








A VALUABLE Retic.—About a fortnight since the well-known 
painter and writer upon music, Herl Carl Gross-Athanasius, dis- 
covered lately at Vienna a highly interesting portrait of Beethoven, 
with his autograph. It represents the composer as about twenty, 
and dates, probably, from the time of his first stay at Vienna in 
1792. It is a charming miniature. Beethoven is easily recognisable 
by his fine forehead, and his prominent cheek-bones. He wears hig 
hair in powder, and is dressed in a greyish green coat. His hand is 
pressing on his breast. The portrait is very spirited, and was 
painted probably by Krenzingas or Hickl, and it was in all likeli- 
hood a present to a fair pupil, or some other favourite beauty, for 
at the back are the words in the composer’s own hand: “ L. van 
Beethoven.” The two ‘“ v's” end very characteristically in a long 
flourish, but the writing is unmistakably like that of his later 
years. 

Hanover.—Herr Satter lately included in one of the programmes 
of the Subscription Concerts, of which he is conductor, an orchestral 
symphony and a Symphonic Concerto, for piano and orchestra, both of 
his own composition. Looking upon this act as an attempt on Herr 
Satter’s part to substitute his own works for those of the classical 
masters, the subscribers protested, and Herr Satter resigned. Count 
Platen, also, Intendant of the Theatre Royal, has done the same. His 
talent for management was decidedly limited. Despite a yearly grant 
of some twenty thousand pounds sterling, he could never maintain the 
Theatre Royal, Hanover, on a level with the other theatres in 
Germany, even those not enjoying a grant from Government. 


Avyoruer “ Enormous Gooseserry.”—If all the paragraphs which 
are continually appearing in the foreign papers concerning the wonder- 
ful tenors, extraordinary sopranos, &c., found by accident, in the most 
unexpected places, and under the most marvellous circumstances, were 
true, great singers would be as plentiful as blackberries, and vocal 
phenomena, becoming a drag in the market, grow exceedingly cheap. 
The last anecdote in the above line is to the following effect. A singer 
of one of the Vienna theatres arrived, a short time since, at Mayence, 
He went for a walk. He was suddenly awakened from the brown 
study in which he was plunged by hearing a magnificent tenor voice. 
He listened with delight, and, when the voice died away, found by 
inquiry that the voice belonged to a youthful porter on the railway. 
After testing the voice several times, the Viennese artist suggested 
that the porter should accompany him on his travels, and that he (the 
Viennese artist) would give him (the porter) the instruction necessary 
to develope his great natural abilities. The young man consents, the 
railway company lose a porter, and the German theatres gain a tenor— 
according to the foreign press ! 


PRoressionaL SENsIT1veNEss.—M. Melchisedec was loudly hissed 
lately while playing the part of Saint-Bris in Les Huguenots at 
Bordeaux. This had such an effect on him that he turned pale, 
staggered and fainted. He was instantly carried to his dressing-room, 
where, on the arrival of a medical man, it was found that he had been 


struck with apoplexy, producing partial paralysis. 
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MEYERBEER.—It is said—but can it be credited in these days of 
boasted civilization and enlightenment ?—that permission has been 
refused to those who proposed the erection of a statue to Meyerbeer 
in his native city, Berlin, because of his creed. As well have shut 
the theatres to his music when he was living. —Athenzum. 

Wattace’s * Marirana.”—Messrs. Brandus and Dufour, the 
eminent music publishers of Paris, have purchased the copyright of 
this popular opera from the widow of the composer. 

New York.—The Africaine is enjoying a very successful career 
in this city. No opera has proved anything like so attractive for 
many years. 

Herr Joacuim has returned to Hanover, where his wife and 
family are still residing. 

HERR JAELL, the pianist, and Herr Leopold Auer, the violinist, 
are shortly expected in London. 

Malle. Gayrard is a grandaughter of M. Sauni the composer and 
music publisher, lately deceased. 

Warerrorp.—The annual ceremonies in St. Patrick’s Church were 
celebrated with more than usual éclat this year. The music comprised 
selections from the sacred works of Haydn, Mozart, &c. Dr. White 
(lecturer on our National Minstrelsy), and his sister, Miss White, pre- 

sided at the organ and choir. : 


New Yorx.—There is much news to be gleaned from the New 
York papers on musical matters, but not much that is interesting. 
We learn from Watson’s Weekly Art Journal that the first ap- 

ance of Senorita Carmelina Poch at the Academy of Music, as 
Pevensey in the Favorita, attracted a very brilliant and much larger 
audience than the writer expected. What the qualifications of the 
Senorita are we shall allow Watson himself to say :— 

“ Senorita Carmelina Poch is attractive in appearance, well formed, 
plump in figure, with graceful outlines, and a countenance at onee flash- 
ing and piquant. She isa thoroughly trained actress, composed, self- 
possessed, with a good stage walk, and a free and emphatic gesticula- 
tion. Her voice has strong points, the lower tones being pure, clear, 
powerful and resonant, with much sympathetic quality. The middle 
voice is smooth and equal, but somewhat dead, its spontaneity having 
been impaired. The upper notes, though not effective in passages of 
medium power, are very telling in the fortes, and in passionate decla- 
mation. She manages her voice with much skill, but she cannot, or 
does not, control sufficiently to avoid that tremolo, which is far more pro- 
nounced than that of Zucchi, a few months ago. Senorita Poch is very 
earnest and impassioned, she phrases with marked dramatic force, and 
is altogether an artist of unquestionable ability. Her pronunciation 
lacks somewhat in warmth and breadth, but her manner is so impulsive, 
that these wants are but little observed. She sang ‘“‘ Ah Mio Fernando” 
with much dramatic power; the andante was specially excellent, and 
the finale was brilliant and effective. The alterations she made, ex- 
cluding the high notes, were judicious, and did not detract from the 
character of the composition. Her duet with Bellini, and that passion- 
ately dramatic duet with Fernando, in the last act, were admirable in 
earnestness and fervor of expression, both vocally and dramatically. She 
was most warmly received, was frequently called out, and was loudly 
applauded throughout. She made a success, and we congratulate the 
management in having secured the services of so excellent an artist.” 

The same journal informs us that Miss Louisa Kellogg has 
appeared in the Sonnambula and created an immense effect. The 
‘* Miss,” in the opinion of Watson, flogs the ‘ Senorita.” The 
readers of the Musical World will remember that Miss Louisa 
Kellogg was announced to appear at Her Majesty’s Theatre two 
years ago. Another “ bit of news” from the Art Journal, which 
may be found worthy of transcription, is, that 

‘‘ Master Richard Coker, the amous boy-soprano, sailed for England 
on Saturday last. He takes a letter to the Prince of Wales from an 
English nobleman’s son now in this country.” 

_A performance of Handel’s oratorio Samson was about to be 
given by the Harmonic Society at Dr. Cheever’s Church in Union 
Square; and special allusion is made to the Musical Conservatory 
Concert, when, to use Watson’s own emphatic words, — 

“The renowned Weber Square Pianos will be used, and thirty-two 
pupils of the Conservatory will play upon sixteen of them some fine 
compositions specially arranged for the performance.” 

The last performance but one of the Africaine was announced 
to take place at the Academy of Music on the 7th of March, for 
the benefit of Signor Mazzoleni, who is a great favorite in 
New York. 





Best‘BEHAVIOUR UNDER THE CIRCUMSTANCE.—The Orchestra de- 
clines the subscription for the Ryan damages and costs—a prudent 
retreat from a probable failure. As the subscription abandoned 
the Orchestra, it was a quid pro quo that the Orchestra should 
abandon the subscription. —Queen. 

Norwicu Festivat.—The Norwich Festival is fixed as late in 
autumn as the 20th of October, owing to the intended visit of the 
Prince and Princess of Wales, who will reside at the Episcopal 
Palace during the week. Benedict’s new oratorio, St. Peter, will 
be produced.— Queen. 

NGLISH OPERA.—We hear that the project to open Drury Lane 
Theatre in the Easter week by the English hd uy Company 
(Limited) has fallen to the ground. Covent Garden Theatre is 
leased for another year to the company, unless the agreement has 
lapsed through closing the house.—Queen. 

Great Sreerine anp HogstHorre.—'l'he church choir under the 
patronage of R. Bradshaw and C. Budiment, Esqs., gave a very success- 
ful concert in the National school-room, Hogsthorpe, on the Ist inst., 
which was repeated by request in the National school-room of Great 
Steeping on the 6th inst., where the choir was hospitably entertained 
by the Rev. J. Walls and his lady. The accompaniments were 
admirably played by Miss Molson, and the time excellently kept by 
the baton of the conductor, Mr. W. Whipham, to whose patient efforts 
for the last six months the choir is mainly indebted for its present state 
of efficiency. Mr. Stephenson, the leader of the choir, received the 
praise he was so well entitled to.—Stamford Mercury. 

Dusiin.—One of the dinners of the Philharmonic Society, at which 
not only a large number of members ‘of the society met, but also a 
number of visitors were entertained, took bos recently at the 
Ancient Concert Rooms. The chair was filled by Thomas Mostyn, 
Esq., and the vice-chair by William Roper, Esq. Amongst the pro- 
fessionals present, besides Mr. Bussell, the conductor of the society, 
were—Messrs. Joseph Robinson, O’Rorke, Dunne, Topham, Peile, G, 
Kelly, Hemsley, Gicke, and Elsner. After dinner, the chairinan gave 
the usual loyal toasts, which were enthusiastically responded to. 

In giving The Lord Lieutenant and Prosperity to Ireland,” which 
was heartily resporided to, the chairman alluded to the firmness with 
which his Excellency had taken measures for the preservation of the 
blessing of peace at the present critical juncture. 

The Chairman gave as the next toast ‘‘The Musical Societies of 
Dublin,” with which he associated the name of the distinguished artist 
who had been long known to them, Mr. Joseph Robinson, and also that 
of Mr. Topham. 

Mr. Robinson, in responding for the cordiality with which his name 
had been received, said he could not be insensible that the circumstance 
of the chairman having associated with the toast his name as having 
been the conductor of a society which now unfortunately no longer 
existed, showed ¢hat the efforts he had made in past times in connec- 
tion with that society for the advancement of music in Dublin had not 
been altogether forgotten. His presence there made him feel that his 
relations with the Philharmonic Society were as kindly as ever. 

Mr. Topham, in returning thanks, congratulated the society on the 
position which they had achieved in the city. 

The Chairman next gave “The Philharmonic Society,” associating 
with the toast the name of Mr. Bussell. To the energy and ability of 
their conductor, Mr. Bussell—to the care which he had taken to pro- 
vide for them the most excellent and novel features in both departments 
of music, they were largely indebted for the success which they had 
achieved. No one could have the interests of the Philharmonic Society 
more at heart than Mr. Bussell; and he had great pleasure in calling 
on them to drink his health. 

Mr. Bussell, in responding, as well on the part of the society as for 
himself, said he certainly did feel a deep interest in the success of the 
society ; but he had to acknowledge his obligations to the members for 
the spirit in which they had aided him in promoting its welfare. 

The Chairman then gave “ The health of Mr. Levey, the leader of 
the orchestra of the Philharmonic Society.” 

;. Mr. Levey, responded in a brief speech. 

The Chairman next hg aa “ The Trade and Commerce of Dub- 
lin,” and associated with the toast the name of Mr. Edward Fox. 

Mr. Fox having responded, 

The Chairman gave the healths of “ The Visitors.” 

Dr. Banks, in responding, spoke of the great gratification which he 
had always felt in attending the excellent concerts of the society. 

Mr. Fox proposed “‘ The health of the Chairman,” which was honored 
with a bumper. 

Mr. Mostyn, in responding, congratulated the assembly on their 
being met together under the auspices of a society such as the Philhar- 
monic, whose meetings, both musical and festive, were in the fullest 
sense characterised by union. Saunders, March 9th. crhpecir ater 
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ARISTOCRATIC CONCERT-GIVERS. 


S1r,—What a pleasant thing it must be to give a duchess half-a- 
crown for a pincushion worth, market value, precisely one penny! But 
how much more bron to hear a duke’s daughter-in-law sing three 
or tour songs, and be charged only one shilling for the same! As the 
—— civilization which multiplies our conveniencesat the same time 
robs us of so many of our old simple enjoyments, it is satisfactory to 
think that it is not altogether without its own peculiar novelties in the 
way of innocent gratifications. If we are and must be an intensely 
aristocratic people, it is surely well that even an exclusive aristocracy 
should be made to do homage to that charitable and commercial spirit 
which is the characteristic of our day. So few events, too, occur which 
seem in any way to harmonize with “the eternal fitness of things,” 
that it is refreshing to read of the benevolent kind of Nemesis by which 
the wife of a nobleman who, when young, made himself conspicuous 
by his outrageous aristocratic extravagances, is now led to stand up 
before a miscellaneous audience and sing pretty songs in order to get 
money for church restoration. What sensations of unprecedented 
delight must have thrilled through the bosoms of the inhabitants of 
Melton Mowbray, ten-pound voters and upwards, when they put down 
their shillings, just for all the world as they have often done to hear the 
comic singing of the professional “ entertainer,” and obtained the 
privilege of listening to, and—still more delightful right—of applaud- 
ing, and even encoring,a Lady John Manners, and an Earl Wilton, and 
a Viscount Grey de Wilton! And for so good a cause too! The 
restoration of the parish church from the designs of that eminent 
architect Mr. George Gilbert Scott! Even Dissent must have been 
conciliated, more vy eo as anew proof was given that there are 
many ways besides church rates by which churches can be kept in 
repair. 

By the cynic and the pure democrat, on the contrary, the whole affair 
will be called a flagrant exhibition of British snobbishness. “Why 
should I give more than a penny for a penny pincushion ?” asks the Lei- 
cestershire Diogenes. ‘“ My girls at home,” he says, “can sing ‘ Caller 
Herrin’ every whit as well as these lords and ladies, who laugh at us 
behind our backs, though they are not ashamed to take our shillings at 
the door. The whole thing is lowering and tuft-hunting, and to call 
it a charitable work is to consecrate swindling and call it piety.” And 
there would be some truth in the remark of Diogenes. There is 
something ludicrous in the notion of a crowd of men and women drawn 
together to listen to some mediocre music simply from the circumstance 
that the names and pedigrees of the “artists” are to be found in that 
sacred volume which booksellers speak of as the Peerage, but which 
irreverent and satirical people called the Englishman's Bible. Whether 
in the case in question the performance was above the ordinary level of 
amateur singing we know not. Probably it was above it, for Lord 
Wilton is not only a real earl but a real musician, and a son of his, Mr. 
Seymour Egerton, conducts the “ Wandering Minstrels” with a skill 
that many professional conductors might envy. But it must be feared 
that it was no pure love of sweet sounds that drew together the crowd 
of delighted listeners at Melton ; they probably came with the feeling 
that they would thereby catch a glimpse of the domestic doings habitual 
within the consecrated abode of the divinities, male and female, whom 
the people of England are supposed by ignorant foreigners to worship 
with an abject adoration. But this is not the full account of the matter. 
It is not a case of pure snobbishness on either side, either on the part of 
the eager worshipper with his shilling’s worth of incense, or on that of 
the blue-blooded patrician inhaling the fragrant odours with a pleasure 
slightly mingled with scorn. There really is something in the theory 
that a duke’s daughter and a venerable earl and his eldest son ought to 
sing better than the homely children of provincials, for the obvious 
reason that the former have enjoyed advantages in instruction and 
practice which are denied to ordinary people. English peer-worship is 
not altogether the gross and snobbish thing that bitter satirists say. It 
has undoubtedly its snobbish element, but were it not based on the belief 
that a lord ought to excel a commoner in many things, because he has 
nothing to do but to cultivate his faculties, it would show more signs 
of ae than at present are to be detected in any class of English 
society, 

_Nor are these aristocratic concerts without a certain social and 
civilizing benefit. In a small perhaps, but yet in a real degree, they 
tend to diminish the gulf of feeling between the artistocratic and the 
lower-middle classes of English life. It is impossible for lords and ladies 
to sing to a mixed audience ata shilling a head without a slight soften 
ing down of that personal hauteur which is the bane of aristocracies. 
The very finest of grandes dames must become slightly less fine when she 
or her intimates try to draw forth the applause of the utter world. For 
sweet is the breath that encores the singer, patrician as well as plebeian, 
and the flattered vocalist retires at night with some new sensations 
as to the essential brotherhood of the whole human race. With the 
listeners the effects are the same. Insensibly a feeling has crept over 








them that after all the distinctions of mere rank are less than 
they have been accounted, and that a real equality as men and 
women is not incompatible with the most artificial degrees of name 
and position. There is also another gain which hearty lovers of music 
will not be slow to recognise. It isan unpleasant fact that only the best 
of professional singers are, as a rule, free from offensive vulgarity. 
Amateurs, though far worse performers, are usually ladies and gentle- 
men, unless they belong to the class which is rich or comfortable 
without being refined. In provincial towns especially the frequenters of 
concerts seldom hear singing that is not more or less distinctively 
vulgar and second-rate. It is to them, therefore, a positive gain in the 
way of education to listen to a performance where the refinement, the 
polish, and the simplicity of good-breeding are as strikingly manifest 
as they are in the privacy of every-day life. As for the charitable 
aspect of these bazaars and concerts, there is no need to investigate it 
very closely. They are ridiculous, it is not to be denied, if it is 
pretended that self-denying charity is to be taken as their character- 
istic attribute. But it is also true that no one who is unacquainted 
with such affairs by actual experience has any idea of the expenditure 
of labour and care which they involve. And it is also certain that 
their pecuniary success materially depends on the interest which is 
felt by a large number of persons in the success of the objects they are 
designed to further.—We are, Sir, yours faithfully, 
Patt Mut Gazerre, 
a 


CADENZAS. 
(From the Pall Mali Gazette.”) 


Orchestral music in England owes so much to the accomplished 
conductor of the admirable Crystal Palace concerts, that it is worth 
while to point out an exception to the good judgment which is charac- 
teristic of performances under his direction. In the performance of 
Beethoven’s Third Concerto, Miss Zimmermann was allowed the other 
day to interpolate a long and elaborate cadenza of her own composition. 
It is true that when a player is once seated at the pianoforte, she has the 
conductor a at her mercy, and can inflict upon him just such 
an amount of flourishes as she may please. But what we have on this 
oceasion to complain of is, that Herr Manns allowed this same notable 
interpolation to be announced in the printed programme as Miss 
Zimmermann’s own composition, and thus gave his imprimatur to an 
exaggerated specimen of an abuse which at the least is sufficiently 
disagreeable. These cadenzas, as they are called, are nothing less than 
unworthy condescensions on the part of composers to the passion for 
mechanical display, from which few solo performers are really free ; and 
they are naturally to be found in their rankest luxuriance in the 
peculiar form of composition known as the Pianoforte Concerto ; which 
for the benefit of the non-musical reader may be described as a hybrid 
between an orchestral work and a pianoforte sonata; bad enough in 
original conception, on account of the entire want of “ sympathy” in 
quality, so to say, between the piano and the orchestra, and rendered 
still worse by the fact that it is practically little better than a mere 
device for exhibiting the dexterity of the pianoforte player. If, how- 
ever, in deference to the tyranny of solo players and the superstitions 
of the musical world, Herr Manns is not able to put down cadences 
altogether,we venture to suggest to him that heshould reduce them to 
a minimum. Nothing can be more utterly wanting in common sense 
and truth of musical expression than to hear a player stop just in the 
middle of a final climax, and fire off a series of arpeggios and chromatics 
totally unconnected with the subject and rhythm of the movement into 
which they are thrust. The whole thing is only a shade less ridiculous 
than a pas seul suddenly executed by Othello in the middle of his last 
speech, or a recitation of the pence table by Mr. Gladstone in the peror- 
ation of a budget speech. ‘Oh, reform it altogether!” is the best 
advice we can offer to Herr Manns. 








Hottoway.—A very interesting musical performance was given on 
Friday, March 16th, for the benefit of the Walters Road Schools, by 
Mrs. John Macfarren, which took place in the school room, adapted to 
the purposes of a concert room. ‘lhe accomplished pianist gave great 
delight to a very crowded audience by her brilliant and masterly 
execution of pieces by Beethoven, Hummel, Weber, Schumann, Brissac, 
&c. Her performance of Beethoven's lovely Minuet and impetuous 
finale, ‘ Presto con Fuoco” (Sonata in E flat, Op. 29), created a 
powerful impression, and her characteristic and animated rendering of 
a brilliant fantasia on Scottish melodies elicited a demand for its 
repetition that was not to be resisted. Miss Florence De Courey sang 
with appropriate expression Mozart's ‘‘ Voi che sapete,” and a bar- 
carolle by M. Gounod, giving also the Scotch ballad, “ Wi’ a hundred 
pipers,” with so much character, and Macfarren’s ballad, «« I never knew 
my heart,” with so much feeling, as to induce in both instances the 
compliment of an encore. 
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Norra SrarrorpsHtRe.—During the past week Mrs, John Macfarren 
has given at Loughton, Hanley, and Stoke, her refined and most 
charming entertainment, entitled “ Evenings at the Pianoforte.” Mrs. 
Macfarren’s plan is to take each evening some ten or twelve of the 
greatest ‘composers of pianoforte music, reading with respect to each a 
short biography, and taking a rapid glance at his peculiar characteristics, 
and then illustrating her theme by some choice morceau performed on 
one of Erard’s grand pianofortes. The libretto (so to speak) is the pro- 
duction of Mrs. Macfarren’s brother-in-law, Mr. G. A. Macfarren, a 
name familiar to the ear of all lovers of good music. It is a singularly 
tasteful, poetical, and instructive composition, and is read by Mrs. 
Macfarren with lady-like self-possession and consymmate elocutionary 
skill, none the less to be admired, because there is not from first to last 
the slightest straining after rhetorical effect. It is no exaggeration to 
say that Mrs. Macfarren is a brilliantly finished pianist, and the range 
of her powers will be seen by the following selection of subjects from 
her programmes :—Weber’s Sonata in C (Op. 24) ; Beethoven’s Funeral 
March and Finale from the Sonata (Op. 26), his Moonlight Sonata in 
C sharp minor, and the Adagio Cantabile and Rondo from the Sonata 
Pathetique; Mozart’s Allegro Maestoso from the Sonata in A minor; 
Thalberg’s grand Fantasia (L’ Elisir d’ Amore), Chopin’s Valse Brillante, 
and other famous compositions. Occasionally, vocal illustrations are 
found desirable, and Mrs. Macfarren is then supported by her fair 
colleague, Miss Robertine Henderson, who possesses a rich and power- 
ful soprano voice. Asa whole and in all its parts we know of no enter- 
tainment “ running ” at the present time which is likely to give more 
satisfaction to an educated audience, and we have no doubt that should 
Mrs. Macfarrren favor North Staffordshire with her presence, she will 
meet with a reception in accordance with her deserts.—Staffordshire 
Advertiser, March 24th. 

Te Conoert or M, Junuren, at St. James’s Hall, was of a miscellane- 
ous character, but on the whole very good. An orchestra, efficient at all 
points, played the overtures to Oberon and Guillaume Tell, the Andante 
from Mozart's “Jupiter” Symphony, an “operatic selection” from 
Faust, &c., with excellent effect, under the direction of M. Jullien. 
There was also some attractive dance-music, and among other pieces a 
quadrille by M. Jullien on themes from Offenbach’s operetta, “66,” 
and a new and very tuneful waltz, called «The Adieu” (Snelling), 
with obbligato parts for cornet-a-pistons, assigned to Messrs. Richardson 
and Neuzerling. Mr. Levy, but recently returned from his American 
trip, played a solo entitled “ Alexis,” on the same instrument, with 
signal success; and there were other instrumental displays, among the 
rest a violoncello solo by W. F. Reed, one of the members of Mr. 
Costa’s orchestra, and a pianoforte fantasia called Recollections of Wales, 

layed by the composer—Mr. Richards. The singers were Miss 
Loko Pyne, Mdlle, Liebhardt, Mr. Leigh Wilson, and Miss Danielson, 
The vocal music seemed to please as much as the instrumental. Miss 
L. Pyne was encored in Balfe’s charming romance from Satanella 
(“The Power of Love”), Mdlle. Liebhardt in “The Lover and the 
Bird” (Guglielmo), and Mr. Leigh Wilson in a very pleasing ballad 
by Mr. T. R. Thomas, called “ Ah! never deem my love can change.” 
Mendelssohn’s Wedding March brought the concert to an end. 

Beruin.—The success of the Africaine goes on increasing nightly and 
immense crowds besiege the doors of the theatre every time Meyerbeer’s 
last opera is given. Madame Marie Wilt, almost a novice to the stage, 
says the local journals, made her début on the the 13th of March, as 
Donna Annain Don Giovanni. The lady is praised highly for her beautiful 
voice and excellent method. The patrons of the Royal Italian Opera of 
London will soon have an opportunity of hearing and seeing the new 
German prima donna, who figures as Madame Marie Vilda in Mr, Gye’s 
prospectus. 

Mopuie. Pavte Gayrarp.—From the Paris Figaro we extract the 
following notice of this young pianist :—“ Erard’s rooms were crowded 
with rank and fashion at the concert of an eminent young artist who 
bears a name honourable in the fine arts; Mdlle. Paule Gayrard, first 
prize for the piano at the Conservatoire and daughter of the celebrated 
sculptor. Mdlle. Gayrard played in a superior manner works of various 
schools. Beethoven’s splendid concerto in C minor gave the young 
artist an opportunity of displaying her talent in the large and expressive 
style required for the interpretation of such grand classical compositions, 
And in pieces by Thalberg and Chopin the young artist overcame the 
most rapid and difficult passages with the greatest ease. Mdlle. Gay- 
rard possesses the highest talent as a pianist and resembles much in her 
style of playing the celebrated Madame Pleyel.” 

Hamsurcu.—Herr Julius Stockhausen lately went to St. Petersburg 
where he was engaged t» sing at two concerts of the Philharmonic 
Society, and where he intended also to give a concert of his own. The 
school of singing established by him in Hamburgh is in a flour- 
ishing condition. 

Brussers.—M. Hartog’s opera, Le Mariage de Don Lope, has been 
produced without success—Discontented with their position at the 
Conservatory of Music here, MM. Léonard and Servais hav edefini- 
tively decided on settling in Paris. 





L’Arrioaine.—Mme, Meyerbeer telegraphed from Berlin a message 
of thanks to the artistes at the 100th representation of the A fricaine. 
Owing to the substitution of an incompetent tenor for M. Villaret in 
the part of Eleazar there was quite a disturbance at the Grand Opera 
on the 16th, and the Commissary of police had to interfere at the begin- 
ning of the fifth act, and had the theatre cleared of the audience. M, 
Faure has been re-engaged for five years, at 96,000 frances per annum 
(£3800), but will have to give up his London merge after this 
season. Verdi will deliver the complete score of Don Carlos in July. 
Frederico Ricci, one of the composers of Crispino e la Comare, is now in 
Paris. The discovery of a marvellous tenor in one of the barracks in 
Paris is mentioned.— Queen. 





MUSIC RECEIVED FOR REVIEW. 
Ewer & Co.—“ The Warrior Bard." Song by C. A. Bisnorp and W. Wapsworrs. 
Roser? Cocks & Co.—‘ Alla Tarentella," by J. McMurpre. “ Séche tes larmes,’ 
caprice, par ALPHONSE WeyGanD. “ Pourquoi pleurer,” par ALPHONSE WEYGanpD, 
* Love in Absence, Song by F. Kucxgn. 


Adbertisements. 


DR. STOLBERG'S VOICE LOZENGE, 


For invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing affections of 
the throat, 
H4s maintained its high character for a quarter of a 
century ; and the flattering testimonials received from Grisi, Persiani 
Lablache; and many of the Clergy and Statesmen, fully establish its great virtues 
No Vocalist or public speaker should be without it. To be obtained of all 
Wholesale and Retail Chemists in the United Kingdom. 


FOURTH EDITION!! 
THE VOICH & SINGING 


BY 


ADOLFO FERRARI. 


The great success of Signor ADoLFo Ferrari's celebrated method for The FORMA- 

TION and CULTIVATION of the VOICE for SINGING, has necessitated a 

FOURTH EDITION (Revised and Augmented), which is published, price 12s, 
London: Doncan Davison & Co, 244, Regent-street. W. 


And may be obtained of Signor Ferrari, at his resid , 32, Gl t 
Hyde Park, W. 














Terrace. 








Published this day, handsomely illustrated 


“WHAT SWEET BLOSSOMS SHALL WE GATHER. ’, 
The poetry by B. 8S. Montcomerr, 
The Music by 
E. L. HIME. 
Price 3s. 
London: Duncaw Davison and Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





Now Ready, price 4s., 
L. ENGEL'S NEW SONG, 
THE TIME IS COME. 
(Chanson de Victor Hugo.) 
Sung by 
SIGNOR GARDONI. 
The English Words by Patorave Simpson. 
London: Duncan Davison and Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 


NEW EDITION. 
THE MAJOR AND MINOR SCALES. 


FOR THE PIANOFORTE 





AND 
Passages on the Various Modes of Touch, 
WITH 
Advice as to the Proper Mode of Practising; 


ALSO 
Short Preludes in the Form of Chords, Arpeggioed in each key 


So that a Pianist may play a Prelude before any piece of music of whatever 
character—(gay, lively, quick, or slow). 


CALCULATED FOR 


PUPILS OF ALL DEGREES OF ADVANCEMENT 
BY 


W. HH. HOLMBS, 
Price 5s. 
London: Duncan Davison and Oo., 244, Regent Street, W 
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Classical Pimnoforte Ausic. 


EDITED BY 
ROBERT BARNETT. 


USEFUL PRACTICE. 


A first series of Sonatas, Rondos and Airs, selected from the best Authors. 












No. 1. Steibelt’s Sonata, Op. 50 ......... i ea 40 
2, Beethoven's Sonata, No. 2, Op. GFF codoeckesdad 8 0 
8. Haydn’s Rondo ........+sscsseseecreeee cee sccfeapedl - 80 
4, Hummel's Romance and Rondo senesauia 26 
5. Steibelt’s Sonata.......c.seeeeeeee ‘ ain 6 
6. Clementi’s Sonata, Op. 82...... 40 
7. Dussek’s Rondo, Rule Britannia 40 
8. Kalkbrenner’s Rondo......... 6 °¢ 
9. Dussek’s Rondo . “ 2 6 

10. Clementi’s Rondo, Op, Rt clbisenads 2 6 
11. Woelfi’s Rondo ......... hiked 26 
12. Dussek’s Air with Variations .................in@ ...... 2 6 
18. Sterkel’s Andante .........sse-seresesscsseeee “tee E flat... 2 6 
14, ‘Haydn’s Rondo (from Op. 17) .. skeet CHE cescie™ Oe @ 
15. Beethoven's Rondo, No, 1, Op. bi in G- un 8 0 
16. Mozart's Three Waltzes ..........:ccccssecscssscesssersrsseree 2 6 
17. Beethoven's Sonata, No. 1, Op. + inG minor 3 0 
18, Beethoven’s Swiss Air ..........:.ssesseseeseeees 9 ae at 
19. Beethoven’s Rondo, No. 2, Op. 51 ........00:12 Geese 4 0 
20, Schmitt's Air with Variations, “Da Petit 
ateet ocncde ses Vhsshichesvnscovsdscescodseced BG ssniae 6 
21, Schlesinger’s Rondino .............4+6 passe oshabs in B flat... 38 0 
22, Kalkbrenner’s Air with Variations ............ in B flat... 4 0 
= Dussek’s Rondo, “ La Matinée”’ ......... Side? since 3 0 
Hummel’s Indian Rondo ......... dee) ensenics in E minor 2 6 
SONATAS RONDOS, AND AIRS. 
(Second Series.) Selected = the moet celebrated Composers. 

No.1. Dussek’s Sonata, Op. 24... in B flat... 4 0 
2. Steibelt’s Rondo Sib tadimnadateas she Kan nuidénonanes in E flat... 4 0 
8. Clementi’s Sonata (from Op. 24) ......sceceeee inB flat... 5 0 
4.. Clementi’s Sonata, Op. 11 .,,......c.scccceseeeees in E flat... 4 0 
5. Dussek’s Variations, Op. EE chejisieseuesssuae ..in B flat... 4 0 
6. Hummel’s Brilliant Rondo ...........0.s0s0000 in E flat... 3 6 
7. Haydn's Sonata ..........scccccsecesceeseeseeeseees in E flat... 5 0 
8. Clementi’s Sonata, No, 1, Op. 33. AD A cose 5 0 
9. Sterkel’s Rondo ...............000. fy apr 40 

10, Dussek’s Sonata, No. 2, Op. 40. a: eer 40 
11. Dussek’s “ Consolation” .... dpe ..in B flat... 4 0 
12. Clementi’s Sonata, No. 1, Op. eet ING  scce 6 O 
18.. Paradies’ Somme asiss, «sisss tas cas svcdeososicaatoroee ink ieee 8 O 
14, Steibelt’s Storm Ronda, Op. 33... IDWS ose see 4 0 
15. Haydn's Sonata, Op. 17.. Nice Sad 4 0 
16, Clementi’s Sonata, No. 2, ‘Op. OP aia el ies 1 & 0 
17. Hummel’s “ Les deux journées,” Vars .....in Eo... 3 6 
18, Handel's Fugues.............0.sseeeseseseeees inF&Fminor 3 0 
19, Scarlatti’s Cat’s Fugue ............-seeeeeeeeeeeeei D minor 3 0 
20. Handel's Fugue ..........cccccsccssesssssescesseees inE minor 3 0 
21. Kalkbrenner’s Fantasia ...... Basctbavetin seededse in E flat... 5 0 
22. Steibelt’s Pastorale.. ieetiee cG, iiee gi € 
23. Dussek’s Sonata, Op. SMO ass sac aciseible died in E flat... 4 0 
24, Schmitt’s Souvenir d’amitié .............+0.000e. inE flat... 4 0 

THE PIANIST’S COMPANION. 
A series of classical compositions, 
No.1. Clementi’s Movement, from Sonata No. 3, Op. 25 ...... 2 6 
2. Handel's Movement from Suites de Pidces .........s-... 26 
Scarlatti’s Movement from raga Lessons ...... 

8. Hummel’s Fantasia and Rondo ....... eepebebse 4 0 
4, Handel s Chaconne (Suites de Pidces) Sveeedsescdsssessbace 4 0 
5. Sere Trois Amusement, No. 8, Op. 105 ........000 8 6 
6. in’s Impromptu, in A flat, Op. 29 . is: FD 
7. er’s Tarentelle, from Sonata, E minor, ‘Op. FO csssis 40 
8. Dron Tema, arranged as a Rondo, Op. 71 ........... 40 
9. Steibelt’s Rondo, & la chasse, from ee sot 64...... 4 0 
10. Dussek’s Vive Henri Quatre So dbiz ods be eae wee 4 0 
11. Scarlatti’s Fugue, in D minor .............60 docessccecssesses 8 0 
12. Dussek’s Sonata, No. 1, Op. 35 ...... stiipuikoisnininsanine. 0 





London: Ashdown & Parry, 18, Hanover Wii 





LIST OF 


i. W. GOODBAN'S 





Favorite Composit 
nosthong 
FOR THE 
PIANOFORTE, 
Wedding Bells. . . . . 4 
Emmeline, Noctune. . . . 
Brigands’ Dance, Neapolitan Scene . 3 6 
Desert Flower. Fantasia on Wallace's 
Opera . ; : . ; a Bug 
Albina, the Hungarian Flower-Girl. . 3 6 
Alice, Serenade . , ‘ : 4 rng 
Serenade from the Lily of Killarney . 3 6 
Sensation Fantasia. - - - 3 6 
Nathalie (the Sleeping Syren), a Sketch. 3 6 
Emmeline. Nocturne for the Piano . 3 6 
The Brigands’ Dance. (Neapolitan 
Scene) ° ‘ : eae oes 
Gwendoline, Chanson de Bonheur, . 3 





“ ‘Nathalie’ and ‘Emmeline’ are original pieces in twelve- 
eight time. Both are equally flowing and graceful. If we 
have a preference it is for the first. ‘The Brigand’s Dance’ 
is thoroughly Neapolitan; we might almost take its mel d 
for a National Air. It is a stirring piece, brilliant and effec- 
tive in the extreme. ‘Gwendoline’ is constructed on an 
original melody remarkable for its pretty quaintness."—Choir 
and Musical Record. 
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TIT) MATTEPS 


HUTCHINGS NGS & ROMER, 


9. Conduit Street, Regent Street, W. 


FOR PIANOFORTE. 


GRANDE VALSE, 5s. 


Parad by Madile. Kazzs. at Mellon's Concerts - by Master 

Woo Pars, at the Concerts of the Nability - md by the 
Taucosaa, at all the prmcipal London Concer, with im- 
nense success.—See he London Papers 
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